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nuPENsiNr 

L^Qalleries 

MARY  ROGERS 

EXHIBITION 

during 

November 

Catalogue  on  request 


45  West  44th  Street,  New  York 

Between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues 


MACBETH 

GALLERY 

Since  1892 
devoted  to  the  Sale 

°f 

PAINTINGS 

by 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS 


William  Macbeth 

INCORPORATED 

450  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

EXHIBITION 

AMERICAN  SPORTING 
PICTURES  By  W.  J.  HAYS 


BEGINNING  NOV.  7th 

PAINTINGS,  WATER  COLORS, 
PRINTS 

BROWN  ROBERTSON  GALLERY 

41S  MADISON  AVE. 

NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  Co. 


ARDEN  GALLERY, 

509  Fifth  Avenue. 

American  Society  of  Miniature  Painters. 

BABCOCK  GALLERIES, 

19  East  40th  Street. 

Oct.  22-Nov.  11.  Leon  Talicheecliee. 
Nov.  12-26.  Naniiet  Painters. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  10.  Guild  of  American 
Painters. 

BROOKLYN  MUSEUM. 

American  Water-colours  (Homer,  Sar¬ 
gent,  Marin,  Mcknight.) 

Reproductions  of  drawings  by  Hans 
Holbein. 

BROWN  ROBERTSON, 

Madison  Avenue. 

Nov.  7.  Exhibition  of  Sporting  Pictures, 
Prints  and  Water-colours. 


JOSEPH  BRUMMER, 

43  East  57th  Street. 

Paintings  and  Etchings  by  Anne 
thwaite. 


Gold- 


ETCHINGS 

BY 

REMBRANDT 
WHISTLER 
M  E  R  Y  O  N 
HADEN,  ZORN 
AND  OTHER 
MASTERS  ON 
EXHIBITION  IN 
OUR  GALLERIES 


DUDENSING  GALLERIES, 
45  West  44th  Street. 

Mary  Rogers. 


4  East  39th  Street,  New  York 


EHRICII  GALLERIES, 

707  Fifth  Avenue. 

Nov.  1-15.  Six  Modern  Americans. 

Nov'.  17-Dec.  2.  Paintings  and  Monotypes 
by  Henry  A.  Wight. 

Portraits  in  Water-colour  by  Elinor 
Barnard. 

GALLERIE  INTIME. 

♦FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO., 

4  East  39th  Street. 

Nov.  10-30.  Etchings  by  James  McBey. 

KNOEDLER  GALLERIES, 

556  Fifth  Avenue. 

♦Oct.  31-Nov.  12.  Early  American  Por¬ 
traits,  Stuart,  Sully,  Wilson,  Pealc, 
Copley  and  Sharpies. 

C.  W.  KRAUSHAAR  GALLERIES, 

680  Fifth  Avenue. 

Oct.  22-Nov.  5.  Paintings  by  Mountford 
Coolidge. 

Nov.  9-19.  Paintings  by  van  Vleel 
Tompkins. 

MACBETH  GALLERIES, 

450  Fifth  Avenue. 

Nov.  1-21.  Marines  from  llie  West  Indies 
by  Frederick  J.  Waugh.  _ 

Nov.  22-Dec.  12.  Fifth  Annual  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Intimate  Paintings. 

METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM, 

Fifth  Avenue  and  82nd  Street. 

Oct.  8-Dec.  31.  Oriental  Rugs.  Collec¬ 
tion  of  James  F.  Ballard. 

Oct.  8-Dec.  31.*  Prints  by  Lcgros,  Lc- 
pere  and  Zorn. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  26.  Modern  Japanese  Paint¬ 
ings. 

Through  Nov.  19.  Paintings.  Woodcuts 
and  Sketches  by  Florence  Wyman 
Ivins. 

MILCH  GALLERIES, 

108  West  57th  Street. 

Oct.  24-Nov.  5.  ■ Paintings  of  Old  New 
Orleans  by  Wayman  Adams. 

Nov.  7-19.  Landscapes  by  George  H. 
Clements. 

Flower  Paintings  by  Matilda  Browne 
van  Wyck. 

Nov.  21-Dec.  3.  Sculptures  by  Denjm- 
sky. 

ROBERT  MUSSMAN, 

144  West  57th  Street. 

Nov.  1-Dec.  10.  Etchings  by  Blampied, 
Brouct  and  Haskell. 

SCOTT  &  FOWLES, 

667  Fifth  Avenue. 

Blake  Dante  Drawings  and  Manship 
Bronzes. 

WEYILE  GALLERY, 

710  Lexington  Avenue. 

Oct.  26-Nov.  12.  Etchings,  Lithographs 
and  Drawings  by  J.  L.  Forain. 

♦WILDENSTEIN  &  CO., 

647  Fifth  Avenue. 

Nov.  14.  Exhibition  of  New  Society. 
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PAINTINGS 

and 

SCULPTURE 

Exhibited 

The  Gallerie  is  open  daily  including 
Sundays  and  evenings 


Fhe  MILCH  GALLERIES 


“ LAUREL  7.Y  THE  LEDGES  Appcdore  Islands" 
bn  CHILD E  II ASSAM 

AMERICAN  PAINTINGS 

and  SCULPTURE 

SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  CALENDAR 

in  adjoining  column 
Latest  booklet  on  request 

108  West  57th  Street,  New  York 
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REGULAR  AND  SUMMER  CLASSES 
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ART  SCHOOL 

THE  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 

ROBERT  B.  HARSCHE.  Director 


'  ~ .  II 

,  •  I  1 

ing,  Mural  Painting,  Illustration,  Sculpture,  De-  |  | 


|  /^OURSES  in  Drawing,  Portrait  Painting,  Life  Paint- 


INFORMATION 


I 


signing,  Pottery,  Weaving,  Batik,  Gesso,  Lettering, 
Illumination,  Jewelry,  Metal  Work,  Etching  and  Lithog¬ 
raphy.  This  includes  classes  in  Interior  Decoration, 
Commercial  Art,  Costume  Design,  Costume  Illustra¬ 
tion,  and  Poster  Design. 

New  Departments  of  the  Printing  Arts,  of  Jewelry, 
and  of  Metal  Work  are  announced. 

Mr.  Leopold  Seyffert,  A.  N.  A.,  has  been  recently 
appointed  instructor  in  Painting. 

Richest  facilities  for  Art  Study  in  Museum  Collec¬ 
tions,  Lecture  Course  and  Ryerson  Art  Library  all 
under  the  same  roof  as  the  School.  A  special  Mural 
prize  of  $5,000.00  will  be  awarded  to  a  student  of  the 
School  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  during  the  coming 
school  year. 

A  special  Sculpture  Prize  of  $1,000.00  is  offered  to  stu¬ 
dents  and  alumni  by  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
Fellowships,  scholarships,  and  prizes  aggregating  thirty 
thousand  dollars  are  offered,  including  the  Bryan 
Lathrop  Scholarship  and  the  William  R.  French  Me¬ 
morial  Scholarship  for  European  travel  and  study. 
Our  graduates  are  holding  the  most  successful  posi¬ 
tions  as  Designers,  Illustrators  and  Teachers. 

During  the  past  year  4,200  students  were  in  attendance, 
with  a  waiting  list  of  500. 

Write  Registrar  for  Particulars  and  Catalog. 

ART  SCHOOL— ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 
Dept.  P.  Michigan  Ave.,  at  Adams  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 
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CONCERNING  LOCATION  OF  SUM¬ 
MER  AND  WINTER  ART  SCHOOLS 
IS  DESIRED  BY  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  STUDIO. 

THE  STUDIO  CONSTANTLY  RE¬ 
CEIVES  INQUIRIES  REGARDING 
ART  SCHOOLS.  FOR  INSTANCE: 
SUMMER  ART  SCHOOLS  ON  THE 
COAST  OF  CANADA.  ANOTHER 
INQUIRY:  ART  SCHOOLS  NEAR 
MONTREAL. 

IT  WOULD  BE  TO  THE  ADVANTAGE 
OF  EVERY  SCHOOL  TO  SEND 
NAME,  ADDRESS  AND  COURSES  TO 
THE  ART  SCHOOL  BUREAU,  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  S  T  UDIO,  786 
SIXTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


I 
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Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  j 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
SERGEANT  KENDALL,  Director 

DEPARTMENTS  of  DRAWING  and  PAINTING,  1 
SCULPTURE,  ARCHITECTURE 

Classes  in  Composition,  Anatomy  and  Perspective  j 
LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A.)  is  awarded  for 
Advanced  work  of  distinction. 

The  Winchester  Fellowship  for  one  year’s  study  of  Art  in 
Europe.  The  English  Scholarship  for  the  study  of  art  and  travel  ^ 
in  Europe  during  the  summer  vacation,  and  School  Scholarships  ^ 
are  awarded  annually. 

Illustrated  Catalogue :  G.  H.  LANGZETTEL,  Secretary 

<{/////////S///f/SSS/////S////////S//////////////S///////////////////////////S//////////S/S///////////S////////  •/////////////S//////SS//////////////////S/S/////////////S'/f/i 

1  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women  j 

WOMAN’S  OPPORTUNITY 

Thorough  training  given  in  Design,  Illustration,  Fashion  Illustration, 
Interior  Decoration,  Portrait  Painting,  Sculpture,  etc. 

I  -i  I 

Day,  Evening  and  Saturday  Classes. 

Evening  class  for  Illustrators  under  George  Harding. 

5  I 

ESTABLISHED  1844 

$  Write  for  Catalogue  to  Secretary,  Broad  and  Master  Streets,  Philadelphia  $ 


CAUFORTilA  SCHOOL 
°/ARTS  CRAFTS 

2M9  ALUTOtl  WAY  BERKELEY,  CAUrORUlA 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  ART  SCHOOL  OF  THE 
PACIFIC  COAST 


FALL  TERM  OPEN,  August  1,  1921 
STUDY  and  PRACTICE  ILLUSTRATION  ^ 

in  preparation  for  professional  work.  Actual  | 
illustrating'  performed  in  classes  under  instruc-  ^ 
tor’s  guidance.  Instruction  in  free-hand  draw-  ^ 
ing,  study  from  costumed  model,  head  and  ^ 
figure  construction.  Advanced  classes  under  ^ 
Walter  H.  Everett.  Booklet  on  request. 

The  School  of  Results 
SPRING  GARDEN  INSTITUTE 
Brnad  and  Spring  Garden  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

' //////S//////////////////////////////////////S////////////////////////S//////////K 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  AMERICAN  SCULPTURE 

SOLON  H.  BORGLUM  9  East,  59th  St..  N.Y.  City 
^  Sculptor ,  Director  Open  all  the  year. 

STUDIES  —  Drawing,  Modeling  from  life,  Com¬ 
position.  Construction  of  the  Human  Figure,  Animal 
and  Plant  Forms.  Valuable  alike  to  Students  of 
Sculpture,  Architecture,  Painting,  and  Applied  Arts. 
$  SUMMER  STUDY  FOR  INSTRUCTORS 
Edward  H.  UNKLES,  Business  Director. 

Miss  Frances  A.  Hurd,  Secretary. 
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JN  AMERICAN  MUSEUMS 

RHODE  ISLAND  SCHOOL  OF 
DESIGN. 

Accessions,  Jan.  1st — April  1st,  1921. 

Water-Colours. 

Landscape,  by  B.  Jongkind,  Dutch, 
19th  century,  gift  of  Mr.  William 
T.  Aldrich. 

Landscape,  by  Winslow  Homer,  Mu¬ 
seum  Appropriation. 

On  the  Somme,  by  John  Singer  Sar¬ 
gent,  Jesse  Metcalf  Fund. 

Paintings. 

Oil  painting,  Portrait  of  Miss  How¬ 
ard,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  gift 
of  Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf. 

Two  oil  paintings,  Old  Inverlocky, 
by  D.  Y.  Cameron;  The  Bathers, 
by  Charles  H  Woodbury,  gift  of 
Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe. 

Prints. 

Engraving,  View  of  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo  in  City  of  Rome,  by  DeBois, 
anonymous  gift. 

Ten  engravings;  Portrait  of  Noel 
Coypel,  by  Jean  Audran,  French, 
Early  18th  century  ;  Portait  of  Ludo- 
vicus  Augustus,  by  Pierre  Drevet ; 
Portrait  of  Dom  Prosper  Gueranger, 
by  Claude  F.  Gaillard ;  Portrait  of 
Henri  IV,  by  Leonard  Gaultier ; 
Portrait  of  Henri  <T  Orleans,  due  de 
Longueville ,  by  Leonard  Gaultier ; 
Portrait  of  Henri  de  Lorraine,  by 
P.  La  Bonne  (  ?)  ;  Portrait  of  Louise 
de  Lorraine,  Princess  de  Conty,  by 
Thomas  de  Leu ;  Portrait  of 
Boucher,  by  Manuel  Salvador  Car¬ 
mona;  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Al¬ 
brecht  Durer ;  Venus  and  Mars,  by 
Marcantonio  Raimondi.  Five  etch¬ 
ings;  Les  Ormeaux  de  Cenon,  by 
Maxime  Lalanne ;  Une  rue  de  Rou'c, 
by  Maxime  Lalanne;  Pommiers  a 
Anvers,  by  C.  F.  Daubigny;  Un 
Soir  d’Automne  ( Environs  de  Ros- 
sillon),  by  A.  Appian ;  two  Land¬ 
scapes,  by  A.  Appian,  gift  of  Mrs. 
Gustav  Radeke. 


PITTSBURGH 

Mr.  Homer  Saint-Gaudens  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  of  Assistant  Director 
and  has  become  a  member  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  staff  of  the  Department  of  Fine 
Arts  of  the  Carnegie  Institute. 

Mr.  Saint-Gaudens  is  the  author  of 
the  “Reminiscences  of  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens,”  published  in  1909,  and  of 
many  articles  on  the  subject  of  art,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Critic,  World’s  Work,  the 
Century,  and  other  magazines. 


BROOKLYN 
The  Sully  Exhibition 
Thomas  Sully  (1783-1872)  is  widely 
known  to  those  interested  in  early 
American  art  and  in  its  portraits  as 
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N  N 

|  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art  j 

^  Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  Pres.  William  M.  Odom,  Paris  Director  | 

Announces  the  opening,  March  15th,  of  its  Paris  Ateliers,  9 
Place  des  Vosges.  Regular  courses  March  15th  to  Dec.  1st. 


The  New  York  School  will  also  admit  new  students  to  all  departments  from  January  j 
|  15th  to  February  1st,  1922.  Information  sent  upon  request.  Registration  may  be 
|  made  now  for  both  schools. 

Address  Secretary,  2239  Broadway,  New  York 


MRS.  GLEN  COOPER  HENSHAW 

^  announces  an  attractive  programme  for  the  Study  of  ^ 

Sculpture  and  Art  Appreciation 

WINTER  IN  ITALY  SPRING  IN  PARIS 

June  to  December 

six  months  of  uninterrupted  modeling  in  the  Perma¬ 
nent  London  Studio,  where  the  holding  of  a 

CO-OPERATIVE  NIGHT  CLASS 

to  enable  serious  students  gain  their  edu¬ 
cation  at  a  minimun  cost,  is  to  be  an 
important  feature  of  her  Art  work  in 
London.  Students  wishing  to  join  Mrs. 
Henshaw  on  the  continent,  address: 
HYDE  PARK  HOTEL,  London,  Eng. 
October  1st  to  December  1st 

vyyyyyyyyyyyyyy/y/yyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyy/yyyyyyyxyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyy> 


Che  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  of 
INTERIOR  DECORATION  J 

IOI  PARK  AVE -NEW  YORK  CITY 


Correspondence  Courses 

Complete  instruction  in  the  use  of  period  styles, 
colour  harmony,  design,  composition  and  allied 
subjects.  Prepares  for  lucrative  profession.  Courses 
in  Home  Decoration  for  Amateurs.  Courses  for 
Professionals.  Start  at  once.  Send  for  catalog  ‘S' 


Oriental  Decorator 


Fine  lacquer  work 


general  art  repair 


Porcelain ,  Pottery,  Color  Prints, 

Jade  Flowers,  Jade  Necklaces, 
Tapestry,  Brocade,  eic.,  etc. 

JAPAN  ART  STUDIO 

T.  OKAJIMA,  Prop. 

562  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City  Phone,  Plaza  4538 


\'W/////////S/S/SS/S/S/SSS///S/////SSSSSSSSS//S//S/////S//j/M/SSSS////S*/S//SS/S/^ 


Temple  of  Concord—  Girgenti,  Sicily 


PICTURES  for  ART  STUDY 

Over  3,000  subjects  classified 
into  nine  different  series  cov¬ 
ering  periods  from  early 
Egyptian  to  modern  Ameri¬ 
can  Art.  Prints  1J<jC.  each. 

Complete  catalogue  5  cents 

A  new  series  on  Mediaeval  Sculpture 
in  preparation. 

Send  for  illustrated  announcement 
free  on  request. 

The  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

5  Boyd  Street  Newton,  Mass. 


Y//YY/YYYYYY/YY/YYYYYYYY/YYY/YYYY/YYYYYYY/Y///Y/YY////YYYY//YYY//YYYY//YY////Y< 

The  Studio  School  | 

Directed  by  | 

WILLY  POGANY 


Reservations  may  now  be  made  for  ^ 
Classes  commencing  in  October  1921.  | 


Life  Class  Portraiture 

Theater  Decoration  Costume  Designing  ^ 
Illustration  Advertising  Design  $ 

Etching 


Address;  Manager, 

THE  STUDIO  SCHOOL  | 

108  Waverly  Place 
New  York  City,  -  N.  Y.  | 

Apply  at  once. 

| 
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Write  nozv  for 

ADVERTISING  RATES 

and  Preferred  Positions  in 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 
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THE  PORTRAIT  CLASSES 

Gainsborough  Studios 

Instructors  :  CECILIA  BEAUX,  N.A.  1 
F.  LUIS  MORA,  N.A. 

For  catalogue  and  further  information,  address:  $ 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Stanton,  222  West  59th  St.,  New  York 

Telephone  5600  Circle 


LIFE  STUDIES  FROM  THE  NUDE  | 

Beautiful  sepia  prints,  size  7x9  on  mountings,  11x14.  ^ 
We  publish  over  250  subjects  for  use  by  art  students.  ^ 
$  sculptors,  architects,  illustrators,  designers  and  $ 
photographers. 

Twelve  prints  sent  for  $9.00  Six  prints  sent  for  $5.00 
Three  prints  sent  for  $2.50  Single  prints  $1.25  $ 

Hand-colored  15c.  per  print  extra 
Sample  sheet  of  miniature  subjects  sent  for  25c.  in  $ 
^  coin  or  stamps,  to  be  credited  on  first  order  ^ 
Consolidated  Mfg.  Co. 

32  Union  Square  Dept.  606  New  York  City 


PHOTO  GRAVURE,  ZINC  &  COPPER  PLATES 

n  For  Etching,  Dry  Point.  Soft  Ground,  Aquatint  and  $ 
$  Mezzotint,  Stipple  and  Line  Engraving. 

Sizes  in  Stock: 

3x4"  4x5"  5x6" 

5x7"  6x7"  6xS"  7x10" 

8x10"  Sxl2"  10x12" 

Odd  sizes  made  up  on  orders.  Write  us  for  prices,  ^ 
$  or  telephone  Beekman  374S 

Star  Engravers’  Sipply  Co.,  61  Beekman  St.,  New  York 


St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Fall  Term  Opens  Sept.  19,  1921 

$  Practical  Courses  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Model-  $ 
$  ing.  Illustration,  Commercial  Art,  Interior  > 
Decoration,  Weaving,  Metal,  Leather,  Pottery  ^ 
\  and  other  crafts.  For  further  information  and  ^ 
illustrated  catalog  apply  to  E.  H.  Wuerpel,  D’tr.  n 

SKINKER  RD.  &  LIN  DELL  Blvd.,  St.  Louis. 
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Bound  Volume  LXXII 
(Oct.  1920  to  Feb.  1921)  Now  Ready 

Cloth,  $4.00,  including  postage 


I  ARTISTIC 
COPIES  :: 


of  Famous 
Pictures  in  the 
Dresden  Art 
Galleries 


Write  to  Auders,  Gallery  Inspector, 
Dresden  Art  Gallery,  Dresden,  Germany 


RICHTER  MFG.  CO.  | 

Manufacturers  and  Importers 
Decorative  Burlaps,  Draperies  for  Walls,  etc  j 
SUPERIOR  GRADE  OF  ARTISTS’  CANVASES  : 
in  all  widths  up  to  24  feet. 

131-133  E.  23d.  Street,  New  York  | 
Main  Office  and  Works,  TENAFLY,  N.  J. 
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Photographs  of  the  Nude  female  figure  for  use  in 
place  of  the  living  model,  by  artists,  students,  etc. 

This  latest  collection  of  SHAWPRINTS  surpasses  any  pre*  ? 
vious  attempt.  Photographed  personally  by  Mr.  Henry 
Shaw,  eminent  pictorialist.  LJnusual  in  posing,  arrangement,  ; 
and  notan.  Indispensible  for  the  study  of  anatomy,  move¬ 
ment,  and  foreshortening. 

Complete  details  and  illustrated  literature  for  2c.  stamp.  ^ 
Write  Dept.  C. 

SHAW  PUBLHSHIMG  Co.  liras,  j 

44  Boylston  St.  Boston  11,  Mass. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO  affords  the  medium  for  the  bringing  of  your  classes  $ 
^  up  to  capacity  standard.  Its  advertising  columns  should  include  your  presentation  ^ 
^  of  your  school’s  advantages  and  courses.  Reaching  the  eye  of  all  who  seriously  contem-  $ 
$  plate  Art  Study,  returns  are  bound  to  v/arrant  space  investment.  ^ 

For  rates  address  THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO,  786  Sixth  A  venue,  New  York,  N.Y.  ^ 
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me  NEW  ART  MAGAZINE 

For  CARTOONISTS,  Artists,  Writers  and  Poets  ;  Cash  Art  Contests, 
lessons,  articles  criticisms,  art  plates,  etc.  New  psychology  and 
dreamology.  25c  a  copy,  $1  for  5  issues. 

40— HUMAN  FIGURE  PLATES— 40 

Over  200  life  drawings,  $1,  with  magazine,  $1.75.  6  different  sets, 

Animals,  Birds,  Muchades.  Art  Model  Poses,  Woodlands,  etc.,  $5, 

$5.50  with  magazine  (samples  for  10  cents).  The  6  sets  C.O.D.  if 
desired.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  SEND  NOW. 

G.  H.  LOCKWOOD,  Dept.  713  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 
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records  and  reminders  of  early  Ameri¬ 
can  history,  as  ranking  in  his  impor¬ 
tance  as  a  painter  next  to  Copley  and 
Gilbert  Stuart.  He  was  a  younger  con¬ 
temporary  of  the  latter.  Sully  was  an 
industrious,  conscientious  and  very  tal¬ 
ented  artist,  whose  blameless  life  and 
chequered  and  interesting  career  have 
been  carefully  recorded  in  the  pages  of 
Dunlap,  Tuckerman,  Isham  and  Hart, 
not  to  mention  other  authors.  This  ar¬ 
ticle  will  only  mention  briefly  those 
facts  which  will  assist  the  reader  to 
realize  the  interest  of  the  recent  loan 
exhibition  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 

The  importance  of  this  exhibition  and 
the  major  part  of  its  treasures  are  to 
be  credited  to  Mrs.  Mary  Harriss  Sully 
of  Brooklyn,  widow  of  Dr.  Albert 
Walter  Sully,  who  was  the  son  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Alfred  Sully  and  the  grandson  of 
the  artist.  Through  this  family  rela¬ 
tionship,  Mrs.  Sully  has  become  the  heir 
and  owner  of  a  very  interesting  group 
of  paintings,  miniatures,  color  sketches 
and  drawings,  including  the  important 
material  in  Sully’s  studio  at  the  time 
of  his  death ;  his  “Book  of  Landscape,” 
his  “Book  of  Sketches,”  his  colour 
studies  for  illustrations  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  and  other  interesting  memora¬ 
bilia  of  the  artist’s  work.  All  of  this 
material  was  represented  by  selections 
in  the  exhibition. 

In  the  works  of  the  careful  and  well 
informed  biographers  who  have  been 
mentioned,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  reference  to  Sully’s  talents  as  a 
landscape  artist  or  even  to  his  having 
done  any  work  whatever  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  It  appears  probable  that  no  fin¬ 
ished  landscapes  from  his  brush  are 
known.  Consequently  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  seven  colour  studies  of 
landscapes  which  were  shown  must  have 
been  a  revelation,  even  to  many  of  those 
who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
artist’s  work.  The  sketches  for  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe  revealed  him  as  having  also 
had  distinct  talent  as  an  inventive 
illustrator.  Two  important  events  of 
Sully’s  life  were  also  suggested  by  the 
exhibits.  In  his  early  years  he  obtained 
the  small  sum  of  money  which  enabled 
him  to  study  in  England  by  undertak¬ 
ing  to  make,  while  abroad,  copies  of 
old  masters  (one  each)  for  each  sub¬ 
scriber  of  $200  to  the  fund  of  $1,400 
which  was  to  enable  him  to  undertake 
the  trip.  This  project  was  carried  out 
and  the  Sketch  Book  contains  numerous 
preliminary  sketches  for  these  copies. 
Although  only  two  pages  of  the  open 
book  could  be  shown  they  were  a  touch¬ 
ing  reminder  of  his  early  poverty. 

The  most  important  event  in  the 
painter’s  career  was  his  commission  to 
paint  the  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria  in 
1837-38  for  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
St.  George  of  Philadelphia.  (It  is  now 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Society).  The  orig- 
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"A  HINT  FROM 

.  you  had  better  always  work  on  white  or  grey 
paper  as  smooth  as  silk.  But  not  shiny  or  greasy 
paper.  Bristol  board,  or  hot-pressed  imperial  is  best. 
Coarse,  gritty  and  sandy  papers  are  fit  only  for 
blotters  and  blunderers.” 

From  John  Ruskin  's  " Elements  of  Drawing” 

You  may  not  be  in  entire  agreement  with  John 
Ruskin  —  you  may  prefer  working  on  coarse¬ 
grained  papers  —  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
his  description  is  a  real  recommendation  of  cer¬ 
tain  varieties  of 

<JJ  WlfflATTMAH 

Genuine  Hand-Made 

DRAWING  PAPERS 

These  same  papers — their  merit  proved  by  150  years  of 
satisfactory  service — are  available  to  you.  If  you  wish 
to  bring  out  the  best  features  of  your  work  insist  on 
WHATMAN  at  your  dealer’s. 

Made  in  a  sufficient  variety  of  siz,es,  substances  and  sur¬ 
faces  to  satisfy  any  preferences  you  may  have. 

H.  REEVE  ANGEL  &  CO.,  Inc. 

7-11  Spruce  Street  -  New  York,  N.Y. 

Sole  Representatives  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada 


EXHIBITION 


ARTISTS’  DRAWING  CLASS 

A  Professional  Working  Studio  will 
be  open  Evenings  for  a  few  Students. 
Figure  and  Costume,  Anatomy, 
Pictorial  Composition,  Decoration, 
- Design - 


inal  wash  drawing  and  some  of  the 
preliminary  pencil  sketches  for  this  pic¬ 
ture  were  among  the  exhibits. 

Thirteen  beautiful  miniatures  were 
shown  as  well  as  numerous  portraits  in 
oil  which  represented  the  main  activity 
of  the  artist’s  life ;  and  were  conse¬ 
quently  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  exhibition.  Besides  the  oil  paint¬ 
ings  lent  by  Mrs.  Sully,  eleven  in  num¬ 
ber,  there  were  two  which  belong  to 
the  Museum  and  fourteen  others  from 
various  friends. 

Thomas  Sully  was  born  at  Horn- 
castle,  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1783, 
and  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1872.  In 
1792,  he  was  taken  at  the  age  of  nine 
years  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  by  his  par¬ 
ents  who  went  there  to  exercise  their 
profession  as  actors.  From  1799  to 
1804  he  was  associated  with  his  brother 
Laurence,  a  miniature  painter  of  sub¬ 
ordinate  rank,  in  Richmond  and  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.  Between  1806  and  1808,  he 
lived  in  New  York,  mainly  in  order 
to  improve  his  art  by  association  with 
Trumbull.  He  was  also  encouraged  at 
this  time  by  Gilbert  Stuart  in  Boston. 
In  1809  he  studied  in  London  under 
Benjamin  West  and  settled  permanently 
in  Philadelphia  in  1810.  In  1837-38  he 
again  visited  England  and  painted  a 
full  length  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Between  1820  and  1840  he  exhibited  ten 
portraits  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  “Register  of  Portraits 
painted  by  Thomas  Sully  .  .  .  arranged 
and  edited  by  Charles  Henry  Hart”  the 
artist  painted  2,520  portraits  and  it  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Hart  that  some  pictures 
are  omitted  from  the  Register. 

The  exhibition  recently  closed  was 
probably  the  most  important  and  com¬ 
prehensive  which  has  so  far  been  made 
of  the  artist’s  work. 

W.  H.  G. 


CLEVELAND 

The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 
Joseph  Wright’s  Portrait  of  Washington 

The  bust  portrait  of  Washington 
painted  by  Joseph  Wright  which  has 
for  several  years  been  hanging  in  Gal¬ 
lery  I  on  loan,  has  recently  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Museum  and  constitutes 
an  important  artistic  and  historic  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Museum’s  collection  of  early 
American  art.  It  carries  with  it  an 
interesting  pedigree  which  goes  back  to 
about  1815  when  Thomas  Shields,  a 
tavern  keeper  of  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
and  an  ancestor  of  its  late  owner,  bought 
the  picture  at  an  auction  in  Alexandria. 
Shields  was  a  Mason  and  being  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  same  Masonic  lodge  to 
which  Washington  belonged  and  thus 
thoroughly  familiar  with  Washington’s 
appearance  was  attracted  to  the  painting 
by  its  quality  as  an  accurate  likeness. 


of 

OLD  SHIP  PORTRAITS 

including  many  famous 

CLIPPERS  and  SQUARE  RIGGERS 

Vose  Gallery 

394-398  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HUNT  STUDIOS 

335  WEST  24th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


WOODCARVING 

Com m issio n s  Executed. 

\  A  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  for  a  few  Stu-  ^ 
k  dents.  Picture  Frames  Carved  and  Gilded  to  k 
Artist’s  Design. 

FLETCHER  BATTERSHALL 

Hunt  Studios  335  W.  24th  St.,  N.  Y 
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ART  ACADEMY 
of  CINCINNATI 

This  school  was  founded  in  1869  and  $ 
has  a  long  list  of  pupils  who  have  $ 
won  distinction  as  painters,  sculptors,  ^ 
draughtsmen,  and  designers  in  all  $ 
branches  of  the  arts.  Its  courses  of  $ 
instruction  are  thorough  and  give  $ 
full  opportunity  for  professional  $ 
training  under  a  faculty  of  capable  $ 
and  experienced  artists.  By  reason  $ 
of  its  endowment,  the  tuition  fee  is  | 
moderate. 

54th  year-Sept.  26,  1921,  to  May  27,  1922 

_  FOR  CATALOG  ADDRESS 

J-  H.  GEST,  Director,  Eden  Park,  Cincinnati  ^ 


MINNEAPOLIS? 
SCHOOL  OF  ART! 

THIRTY-SEVENTH  YEAR  FALL  TERM  Opens  Sept.  26 

Practical  Art  Courses 

Write  for  Circular  “A 

200  East  25th  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


OTIS  ART  INSTITUTE 

Of  the  Museum  of  History,  Science  and  Art 
2401  WILSHIRE  BLVD.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS,  CRAFTS, 
AND  DECORATIVE  DESIGN 
Fall  Term  Opens  September  26,  1921 
Write  for  prospectus  to  E.  ROSCOE 
SHRADER,  Acting  Managing  Director 


*  BOSTON,  MASS.  46th  Year  $ 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Instructors;  Drawing  and  Painting  —  Phi li p  L.  Hale, 

F.  A.  Bosley,  W.  James,  L.  P.  Thompson,  A.  K.  $ 
Cross  Modeling — Charles  Grafly,  F.  W.  Allen  ;  ^ 
^  Design — Henry  Hunt  Clark,  A.  J.  Morse,  G.  J.  Hunt.  j 
^  Scholarships  and  Traveling  Scholarships.  For 
$  circular  address  — A.  F.  BROOKS,  Manager. 
<//////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////!. 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 
AND  CRAFTS,  INC. 

Fine  Arts  department  incorporates  the  liberal 
methods  of  teaching  of  the  French  studio. 

Miss  KATHERINE  B,  CHILD,  Director  | 

Room  417.  349  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  SAN  DIEGO  ACADEMY 

OF  FINE  ARTS 

In  Balboa  Park,  San  Diego,  California. 

CLASSES:  Life  Drawing  and  Painting;  Ad- 
$  vertising  Art;  Design;  Illustration;  Stagecraft;  $ 
$  Pictorial  Photography.  A  complete,  thorough 
^  school  of  art  in  an  artists’  Paradise;  where  out-  $ 
$  door  landscape  classes  work  the  year  round  ;  ^ 
$  where  earnest  enthusiasm  is  dominant. 

EUGENE  DeVOL,  Director.  ^ 


School  of  Fine  Arts! 

DETROIT 

$  Independent  and  progressive.  Thorough  training 
$  in  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Life.  Illustration  ;  > 
$  Composition.  Limited  students’  list.  Illustrated  $ 
$  catalog  sent  upon  request. 

^  JOHN  P.  WICKER,  Director 

^  Parsons  Building  Detroit,  Michigan  : 


Turn  your  talent  into  money.  We 
show  you  how.  Our  studentsare 
specially  trained  for  high-salaried 
positions.  Complete  Home  Study 
Course.  Also  Resident  Classes.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  FREE.  COMMERCIAL  ART  SCHOOL, 
Dept.  754  116  S.  Michigan  Are.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


His  opinion  was  endorsed  many  years 
later  by  Washington’s  step-son,  G.  W. 
Parke  Custis,  who  saw  the  picture 
shortly  before  his  death  in  1857  and 
declared  it  a  more  correct  and  faithful 
expression  of  Washington’s  face  than 
any  of  the  numerous  portraits  he  had 
seen.  From  a  comparison  of  it  with 
the  Houdon  cast  the  measurements  are 
said  to  be  identical.  The  picture  passed 
to  Mr.  Shields’  daughter,  and  then  to 
her  son,  the  late  G.  L.  McKean,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  from  whose  widow  the  Museum 
bought  it. 

When  or  where  the  picture  was 
painted  is  n'ot  known  but  1790  is  thought 
to  be  its  approximate  date.  Wright 
drew  and  etched  a  profile  portrait  of 
Washington  in  that  year  and  it  is  said 
painted  a  portrait  of  him  at  that  time. 
The  head  in  the  painting  is  the  same 
as  that  shown  by  the  etching  but  in  the 
latter  the  body  as  well  as  the  head  is 
shown  in  profile  while  in  the  painting 
only  the  head  is  thus  shown. 

The  painting,  which  is  on  canvas  and 
measures  twenty-one  inches  in  height 
by  seventeen  in  width,  depicts  the  Father 
of  his  Country  at  about  the  age  of  fifty- 
eight  years,  gazing  with  a  bright  eye 
directly  towards  the  spectator’s  right 
with  a  calm  and  cheerful  expression. 
He  is  dressed  in  military  costume  with 
a  white  muslin  neckcloth  and  frill.  The 
hair  is  powdered  and  brushed  back  from 


his  temples  and  tied  with  a  black  queue 
how.  The  plain  background  is  a  brown¬ 
ish  colour. 

In  1884  it  was  placed  by  Mr.  McKean 
in  the  United  States  National  Museum 
in  Washington,  where,  surrounded  by 
numerous  Washington  relics,  it  remained 
for  several  years.  It  was  exhibited  at 
the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  1876  and  again  in  that  city  in 
1886  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts.  In  1889  during  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Centennial  it  was  hung  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New 
York.  It  was  sent  to  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  in 
1893  and  two  years  later  was  shown  at 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  It  was  re¬ 
produced  as  the  frontispiece  of  the 
Century  Magazine  for  May,  1890,  and 
also  in  McClure’s  Magazine  for  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1897,  and  in  the  “History  of  the 
Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Inaugura¬ 
tion  of  George  Washington,”  edited  by 
Clarence  W.  Bowen,  Esq.,  in  1892.  It 
was  also  reproduced  in  the  Chicago 
Times-Herald  for  February  22,  1897. 
It  was  engraved  by  W.  Evans  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Thomas  Medland  in  London 
in  March,  1800. 

Joseph  Wright,  the  artist,  was  a  son 
of  Mrs.  Patience  Wright,  a  woman  cele¬ 
brated  in  her  time  as  a  modeller  of 
profile  wax  portraits,  and  was  horn  in 
( Continued  on  page  14) 
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ANATOLE  FRANCE 


The  Red  Lily.  Translated  by  Winifred 
Stephens.  Cloth.  8vo.  $2.50  net. 
Popular  edition,  12mo.  $1.50  net. 

Mother  of  Pearl.  Translated  by  Fred¬ 
eric  Chapman.  Cloth.  8vo.  $2.50  net. 
The  Crime  of  Sylvestre  Bonnard. 
Translated  by  Lafcadio  Hearn.  Cloth. 
8vo.  $2.50  net. 

The  Garden  of  Epicurus.  Translated 
by  Alfred  Allinson.  8vo.  $2.50  net. 
The  Well  of  St.  Clare.  Translated  by 
Alfred  Allinson.  8vo.  $2.50  net. 
Balthasar.  Translated  by  Mrs.  John 
Lane.  8vo.  $2.50  net. 

Penguin  Island.  Translated  by  A.  W. 

Evans.  8vo.  $2.50  net. 

Thais.  Translated  by  Robert  B.  Doug¬ 
las.  8vo.  $2.50  net. 

The  Merrie  Tales  of  Jacques  Tourne- 
broche.  Translated  by  Alfred  Allin¬ 
son.  8vo.  $2.50  net. 

The  White  Stone.  Translated  by  C.  E. 
Roche.  $2.50  net. 

The  Wicker-Work  Woman.  Translated 
by  M.  P.  Willcocks.  8vo.  $2.50  net. 
The  Elm  Tree  on  the  Mall.  Translated 
by  M.  P.  Willcocks.  8vo.  $2.50  net. 
On  Life  and  Letters.  Series  I  and  II. 
Translated  by  A.  W.  Evans.  8vo. 
$2.50  net  per  volume. 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Reine  Pedauque. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Jackson. 
With  an  Introduction  by  W.  J.  Locke. 
Cloth.  8vo.  $2.50  net.  Popular  edi¬ 
tion.  12mo.  $1.50  net. 

The  Gods  Are  Athirst.  Translated  by 
Alfred  Allinson.  8vo.  $2.50  net. 
Popular  edition,  $1.50  net. 

Jocasta  and  The  Famished  Cat.  Trans¬ 


lated  by  Agnes  Farley.  8vo.  $2.50 
net. 

My  Friend’s  Book.  Translated  by  J. 

Lewis  May.  Cloth.  8vo.  $2.50  net. 
Pierre  Noziere  (A  Companion  Volume 
to  “My  Friend’s  Book”).  Translated 
by  J.  Lewis  May.  Cloth.  8vo.  $2.50  net. 
The  Aspirations  of  Jean  Servien. 
Translated  by  Alfred  Allinson.  Cloth. 
8vo.  $2.50  net. 

The  Opinions  of  Jerome  Coignard. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Jackson. 
Cloth.  8vo.  $2.50  net. 

The  Revolt  of  the  Angels.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Jackson.  Cloth.  8vo. 
$2.50  net.  Popular  edition.  Cloth. 
12mo.  $1.50  net. 

Crainquebille.  Translated  by  Winifred 
Stephens.  Cloth.  8vo.  $2.50  net. 
Honey  Bee.  A  fairy  story  for  children. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  John  Lane.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Florence  Lundborg.  Cloth. 
Sq.  8vo.  $2.00  net. 

The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife. 


Translated  by  Curtis  Hidden  Page. 
Illustrated.  Cloth.  12mo.  $1.00  net. 

The  Human  Tragedy.  Translated  by 
Alfred  Allinson.  Illustrated  in  color. 
4to.  Cloth.  $3.00  net. 

The  Amethyst  Ring.  (A  Sequel  to  “The 
Elm  Tree  on  the  Mall.”)  Translated 
by  B.  Drillien.  Cloth.  8vo.  $2.50  net. 
Little  Pierre.  8vo.  Cloth.  $2.50  net. 
M.  Bergeret  in  Paris.  8vo.  Cloth.  $2.50 


net. 

The  Seven  Wives  of  Bluebeard.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  D.  B.  Stewart.  8vo.  Cloth. 
$2.50  net. 

The  Bride  of  Corinth  and  Other  Poems 
and  Plays.  Translated  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilfrid  Jackson.  8vo.  Cloth. 
$2.50  net. 
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BOSTON 

DOLL  &  RICHARDS, 

71  Newbury  Street. 

Nov.  2-15.  Paintings  by  Theodore  Coe. 
Nov.  16-29.  Pastel  Portraits  by  Evelyn 
E.  Rockwell. 

Nov.  16-29.  Paintings  by  Marion  Boyd 
Allen. 


BUFFALO 

ALBRIGHT  ART  GALLERY, 

Entire  Permanent  Collection  and  Mrs. 
John  J.  Albright  Collection. 

DETROIT 

DETROIT  INSTITUTE  OF 

ART. 

Nov.  1-30.  Swiss  National  Exhibition. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

ART  ASSOCIATION  OF  INDIA¬ 
NAPOLIS 

Nov.  10-30.  Animal  Paintings  and  Sculp¬ 
ture. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

MINNEAPOLIS  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS. 

Nov.  1-30.  Exhibition  of  Modern  French 
Art  from  Various  Museums  and  Col¬ 
lectors: 

PHILADELPHIA 

PENNSYLVANIA  MUSEUM  OF  FINE 
ARTS. 

Nov.  6-Dec.  11.  The  Philadelphia  Water¬ 
colour  Exhibition. 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Minia¬ 
ture  Painters. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Miniature 
Painters. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

RHODE  ISLAND  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 

Nov.  10-Dec.  1.  Persian  Miniatures, 

Textiles  and  Wood-work. 

Italian,  French  and  Spanish  Paint¬ 
ings  (.Older  Examples). 

WORCESTER 

WORCESTER  ART  MUSEUM. 

Nov.  4-27.  Paintings  by  Members  of  the 
Societe  Anonyne. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS 

WHISTLER  AGAIN 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Pennell 
have  recently  obtained  all  of  the  Whist¬ 
ler  papers  in  the  suit  of  Whistler  vs. 
Ruskin,  and  deposited  them  in  their 
Whistler  Collection  in  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Extracts  and  facsimiles  will 
be  published  in  “The  Whistler  Journal,” 
which  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company 
will  issue  in  the  autumn.  “The  Whist¬ 
ler  Journal”  will  also  contain  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  proposed  memorial  by 
Rodin  to  Whistler,  which  has  just  been 
rejected  by  a  Committee  of  Artists.  It 
also  contains  the  story  of  the  memorial. 
This  is  the  first  time  the  story  has  been 
told  and  the  second  time  Rodin  was 
given  a  commission  and  his  design  re¬ 
jected. 


O  F 

OLD  LONDON 

X  London  changes,  but  the  lure  of  | 
|  London  lives  on.  No  traveller  but  j 
|  falls  a  victim  to  it,  none  but  longs  | 
I  to  return.  “See  Naples  and  die,”  was  | 
|  the  cry  of  the  old-time  Romantic.  | 
|  “See  London  and  live  there,”  is  the  j 
5  cry  of  the  modern.  For  London  is  | 

S  .  ^ 

$  the  living  museum  of  the  modern 
|  world.  The  London  of  Dickens,  the 
|  London  of  Doctor  Johnson,  the  Lon-  > 
|  don  of  Wren,  the  London  of  Shake-  , 

|  speare,  the  London  of  Julius  Caesar  | 
|  — fragments  of  all  these  cities  lie  | 
|  hidden  in  the  great  metropolis  of  | 
|  the  western  world,  awaiting  the  ex-  | 
|  plorer. 

|  Such  an  explorer  is  Walter  George  | 
|  Bell  and  the  three  books  by  him  | 
|  that  have  appeared  in  the  last  year  | 
I  present  a  new,  an  Unknown  London.  | 

^  •  N 

Indeed  Unknown  London  is  the  title  ^ 
|  of  the  first  book  (illustrated  12  mo  | 
|  $2.90).  Then  came  The  Great  Fire  | 
of  London  (8  vo.  illustrated  $6.00),  | 
|  hailed  as  an  historical  masterpiece  | 
|  and  the  only  exhaustive  history  of  | 
|  the  great  fire  of  1666.  Then  came  | 
The  Tower  of  London,  with  splen-  | 
I  did  pen  drawings  by  Hanslip  Fletch-  | 
j  er  (12  mo  $2.00).  Now  we  are  | 
$  promised  another  volume  entitled  ^ 

More  about  Unknown  London,  which  $ 

^  § 

$  will  be  ready  in  a  month’s  time. 

|  All  of  these  volumes,  except  the  | 
|  last  named,  are  in  stock  and  can  be  | 
I  supplied  immediately.  Or  we  will  ^ 
^  make  you  an  offer.  Together  the  ^ 
|  books  total  $10.00.  You  may  have  | 
^  the  three  direct  from  us  for  $7.50.  | 
|  When  the  fourth  is  published  you  | 
|  may  have  all  four  for  $9.00. 

|  We  have  two  copies  remaining  of  | 
|  Thomas  R.  Way’s  The  Thames,  from 
Chelsea  to  the  Nore  (cr.  4  to  $15.00)  | 
|  for  which  Mr.  Bell  wrote  the  de-  | 
|  scriptive  text.  This  is  an  exceeding-  ^ 
^  ly  valuable  book  and  contains  31  j 
|  full  page  illustrations  by  way  of  ^ 
5  which  five  are  in  full  colour.  In  | 
|  a  year  or  so  this  book  will  fetch  5 
^  double  the  present  price. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY 
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Directory  of  Art  Schools  in  the  United  States 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

American  School  of  Miniature  Painting, 
939  Eighth  Ave. 

Ardley  School  of  Modern  Art,  106  Col¬ 
umbia  Heights. — Life  and  figure  painting, 
wood  carving. 

Art  Students  League  of  New  York,  215 
West  57th  St. — Painting,  drawing,  illustra¬ 
tions,  sculpture,  etching.  Summer  at  Wood- 
stock,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  University,  West  114th  to  121 
Streets. — Department  of  Fine  Arts,  Design 
in  Art  Industries  including  color  printing, 
silversmithing,  jewelry,  wood  carving  and 
photography,  house  designing  and  decora¬ 
tion,  including  furniture  and  metal  design, 
costume  design  and  illustration — Fine  Art 
Education.  Department  of  Industrial  Art, 
includes  mechanical  and  architectural  draw¬ 
ing  and  machine  design.  Industrial  Arts 
include  wood  working,  metal  working, 
printing,  publishing,  photography,  con¬ 
crete,  clay  products,  masonry  and  house 
Architectural  and  free  hand  drawing,  in¬ 
cluding  life  class,  modeling,  principles  of 
design,  interior  decoration,  historic  dec¬ 
orative  design,  design  of  printing  and  cos¬ 
tume.  Women’s  Art  School.  Elementary, 
antique,  life,  illustration,  oil  and  water 
color  painting,  design,  fashion  design, 
modeling. 

Beaux-Arts  Institute  of  Designs,  126  East 
57th  St. — Department  of  Architecture.  De¬ 
partment,  of  Interior  Decoration.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Sculpture.  Life  drawing  and 
modeling  and  composition.  Department  of 
Mural  Painting. 

Brooklyn  Art  School.  (Brooklyn  Institute 
of  Art  and  Science).  174  Montague  St. — 
Life  costume  and  portrait  classes  for  men 
and  women. 

Educational  Alliance  Art  Classes,  197  East 
Broadway. — Drawing,  painting,  modeling 
and  etching. 

Greenwich  House  Neighborhood  Art 
School,  27  Barrow  St. — Drawing,  painting, 
pottery,  wood  carving,  toy  making  and 
modeling. 

Mechanics  Institute,  20  West  44th  Street, — 
Architectural  and  mechanical  drafting,  free 
hand  drawing,  decorative  design  and  physics. 
Metropolitan  Art  School,  58  West  56th 
St. — Color,  drawing,  design  and  sculpture. 
National  Academy  of  Design  Free  Schools, 
157  West  109th  St. — Drawing,  painting, 
sculpture,  etching.  Day  and  evening 
Classes. 

New  York  Evening  School  of  Industrial 
Art,  204  East  42nd  St.— Book  illustration, 
costume  design,  interior  decoration,  jewelry 
and  metal  design,  textile  and  stained  glass 
design,  poster  and  commercial  design,  mural 
decoration,  modeling  and  sculpture. 

New  School  of  Applied  Design  for  Women, 
160  Lexington  Ave. — Design  for  wall  paper, 
textiles,  fashion  sketching,  poster,  advanced 
commercial  art,  interior  decoration,  illustra¬ 
tion. 

New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Arts,  2237  Broadway. — Design,  interior 
decorations,  illustration,  advertising,  posters, 
costume,  manual  training. 

New  York  University,  Summer  School  of  Art, 
University  Heights,  Borough  of  the  Bronx. 
— Double  normal  course  each  summer  in 
methods  of  teaching  and  in  practice  of 
design. 

Pratt  Institute.  School  of  Fine  and  Ap¬ 
plied  Arts,  215  Ryerson  St. — Applied  design, 
interior  decoration,  jewelry,  crafts  pictorial, 
commercial  and  costume  illustration,  paint¬ 
ing,  mural  painting,  architectural  construc¬ 
tion  and  design,  normal  art  and  manual 
training,  library,  lectures  and  exhibition. 
Reiss  School,  4  Christopher  St. — Commercial 
and  Fine  Arts. 

School  of  Craftsmen,  535  Lexington  Ave. — 
Pottery,  weaving,  metal  work,  jewelry,  il¬ 
lumination,  design,  book  binding,  wood 
carving,  modeling.  Day  and  Evening 
classes. 

School  of  Design  and  Liberal  Arts,  212 
Central  Park,  South,  (West  59th  St.) — 
Drawing,  painting,  illustration  applied  de¬ 
sign,  interior  decoration,  costume  design, 
weaving,  pottery  and  etching. 

White  (Clarence  H.)  School  of  Photoc- 
raphy,  122  East  17th  St.  Photography  design, 
art  appreciation,  day  and  evening  classes. 

ALABAMA— 

BIRMINGHAM 

Birmingham  Atelier,  1607  Empire  Bldg. — 
Architecture  in  co-operation  with  Beaux- 
Arts  Institute  of  design. 


CALIFORNIA— 

BERKELEY. 

California  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 
2119  Allstan  Way. — Fine,  applied  and  nor¬ 
mal  art. 

CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA. 

Carmel  Summer  School. — Drawing  and 
painting,  (landscape  and  figure). 

CLAREMONT. 

Pomona  College. — Art  department,  drawing, 
painting,  modeling  and  design. 

FRESNO. 

Fresno  State  Normal  School.  Art  depart¬ 
ment. — Three  and  four  year  courses  for 
special  art  students. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Atelier  Los  Angeles,  624  Letto  Insurance 
Bldg. — Architecture  in  co-operation  with 
Beaux-Arts  Institute  of  design. 

Cammaus  School  of  Art,  227  South  Spring 
St. — Life  classes,  cartoons,  illustrations  and 
posters,  drawing  and  painting. 

I,os  Angeles  School  of  Art  and  Design, 
602  South  Alvarado  St.,  Westlake  Park. — 
Drawing,  painting,  decorative  design,  model¬ 
ing,  commercial  art,  normal  art. 

Los  Angeles  School  of  Illustration  and 
Painting,  342  North  Main  St. — Drawing, 
painting,  magazine  illustration  and  poster 
classes. 

Otis  Art  Institute,  of  the  Museum  of 
History,  Science  and  Art,  2401  Welshire 
Boulevard. — Drawing  and  painting,  illustra¬ 
tion,  sculpture,  design  and  applied  arts. 

Southern  California  Branch  University 
of  California. — Normal  art,  fine  art. 

University  of  Southern  California,  Col¬ 
lege  of  fine  arts,  200  South  Avenue  66. — 
Painting,  design,  sculpture,  architecture  and 
normal  art. 

MILLS. 

Mills  College. — Drawing,  painting,  design, 
handicraft. 

PASADENA. 

Stickney  Memorial  School  of  Art,  Fair 
Oaks  and  Linal  Ave. — Drawing,  painting, 
illustration. 

PIEDMONT. 

California  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 
(Division  of  the  School  at  Berkeley). — 
Landscape  painting. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

San  Diego  Academy  of  Art,  1120  Fifth  St. 
— Painting,  sculpture,  illustration,  etching, 
figure,  portrait,  landscape  and  designing. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Bests  Art  School,  1625  California  St. — Life 
classes,  composition,  illustration,  commer¬ 
cial  art,  painting. 

California  School  of  Fine  Arts. — California 
and  Mason  Streets.- — -Fine  and  applied  arts, 
normal  art,  commercial  and  industrial  de¬ 
sign. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

State  Normal  School  of  Normal  Arts  and 
Home  Economics. — Industrial,  normal,  ap¬ 
plied,  domestic  and  design. 

Stanford  University.  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University. — Drawing,  design,  handicraft, 
household  art,  commercial  art  and  normal 
art. 

CONNECTICUT— 

CANAAN. 

Clarence  H.  White  School  of  Photography. 
(Winter  School,  122  E.  17th  St.  N.  Y. 
City).  Photography,  design  and  art  ap¬ 
preciation. 

HARTFORD. 

Co-NNECTICUT  LEAGUE  OF  ART  STUDENTS,  63 
Pearl  St. — Drawing,  painting,  prospective  and 
anatomy. 

School  of  the  Art  Society  of  Hartford, 
904  Main  St. — Drawing,  painting  decorative 
and  applied  design,  custom  illustration, 
modeling,  and  Jnonile. 

COLORADO— 

BOULDER. 

University  of  Colorado,  Art  Department. — 
Painting,  color  and  design,  house  furnish¬ 
ing  and  decoration. 

COLORADO  SPRINGS. 

Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Colorado  College, 
Colorado  Springs.- — Painting  and  drawing, 
design,  illustration,  commercial  art,  normal 
art. 

DENVER. 

Students  School  of  Art,  1311  Pearl  St. — 
Drawing,  painting,  illustration,  design. 

GREELEY. 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College. — Design, 
painting,  construction,  pottery. 

GUNNISON. 

Colorado  State  Normal  School,  Art  Depart¬ 
ment. — Construction  and  applied  design. 
Public  School  training,  academic  courses. 


NEW  HAVEN. 

New  Haven  Architectural  Club,  185  Church 
St. — Architecture  in  co-operation  with  the 
Beaux-Arts  institute  of  design. 

Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Yale  University. 
— Drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture. 

NORWICH. 

Norwich  Art  School. — Drawing,  design, 

pottery,  metalry. 

Delaware- 

new  School  of  Art — Illustration  and  de¬ 
sign. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA— 
WASHINGTON. 

Beaux-Arts  Atelier,  1504  H.  Street,  W.  W. 
Architectural  design  and  rendering. 

Corcoran^  School  of  Art,  Corcoran  Gallery, 
17th  Street  and  New  York  Ave. — Life, 
antique  draped  and  still  life,  portrait,  com¬ 
position,  prospective,  water  color  and 
anatomy. 

George  Washington  University. — Depart¬ 

ment  of  Architecture. 

National  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts, 
1505  Pennsylvania  Ave. — Painting,  academic 
drawing,  composition  poster  and  costume  de¬ 
sign,  interior  decoration,  illustrative  advertis¬ 
ing,  applied  art. 

GEORGIA— 

ATLANTA. 

Lewis  C.  Gregg  School  of  Drawing,  Con¬ 
stitution  Building. — Antique  and  sketch 
from  costume  models,  cartoon  and  news¬ 
paper  illustration. 

HAWAII— 

HONOLULU. 

College  of  Hawaii  Art  Department. — 
Drawing,  design,  interior  decoration,  ceram¬ 
ics. 

ILLINOIS— 

CHICAGO 

Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  81  East 
Madison  St. — Illustrations,  design,  cartoon, 
interior  decoration,  applied  design,  costume 
design,  normal  art,  handicraft. 

Chicago  School  of  Applied  and  Normal  Art, 
425  Harrister  Building,  606  South  Michigan 
Ave. — Decorative,  commercial  and  costume 
design,  illustration,  interior  decoration,  nor¬ 
mal  course. 

Lewis  Institute,  Madison  and  Roby  St. — 
Tree  and  mechanical  drawing,  pottery. 

Applied  Arts  Summer  School,  2210  South 
Park  Ave. — Mechanical  drawing,  posters, 
home  planning,  costume  designs,  industrial 
ing,  applied  art. 

Art  Institute  of  Chicago  Art  School, 
Grand  Park,  S.  Michigan  Ave.  and  Adams 
St. — Academic  drawing,  painting  sculpture, 
illustrations,  decorative  design,  archi¬ 
tecture,  normal  art. 

Chicago  Architectural  Club,  59  E.  Van 
Buren  St. — Architecture  in  co-operation  with 
Beaux-Arts  Institute  of  design. 

Rebari  Atelier,  1701  First  National  Bank 
Building. — Architecture  in  co-operation  with 
Beaux-Arts  Institute  of  design. 

University  of  Chicago.  Department  of  Art 
Educat'on,  59th  Street  and  Kenwood  Ave. 
Drawing,  design,  modeling,  pottery,  nor¬ 
mal  courses. 

DECATUR. 

James  Milliken  University. — School  of  fine 
and  applied  arts, — Fine  and  applied  art, 
art  history,  normal  art,  p'ottery  and  metal 
work. 

DECALB 

Northern  Illinois  Normal  School. — Art  De¬ 
partment. — Prospective,  water  color,  design, 
color  theory,  mechanical  drawing. 

JACKSONVILLE. 

Illinois  Woman’s  College,  School  of  fine 
Arts. — Teachers’  diploma  and  certificate 
courses  in  drawing  and  painting,  courses 
in  historic,  practical  and  theoretical  design 
and  applied  art. 

PEORIA. 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute. — School  _  of 
Art  and  Sciences,  Freehand  and  mechanical 
drawing,  industrial  and  normal  art,  horology. 

ROCKFORD. 

Rockford  Art  Guild  Summer  School — Draw¬ 
ing,  painting,  design,  commercial  art. 

Rockford  College. — Fine  and  applied  arts  de- 
partriient,  painting,  composition,  .perspective, 
color  theory,  history  of  art,  design,  interior 
decoration,  costume  design. 

URBANA  AND  CHAMPAIGN. 

University  of  Illinois. — Department  of  Art 
and  design,  drawing,  design,  painting, 
modeling,  history  of  art. 


YOUNG  WO  M  A  N 
OIL  PAINTING  BY 
VINCENT  VAN  GOGH 
(courtesy  n.  e.  montross) 
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The  Importance 

THE  title  is  stolen.  I  took  it  bodily  from 
Marsden  Hartley’s  book,  “Adventures 
in  the  Arts,”  which  I  have  just  been 
reviewing.  The  book  is  unequal,  but  this  one 
essay  is  well  worth  preserving.  It  is  a  plea 
for  the  hobby-horse,  for  the  gaiety  of  the 
amateur  as  against  the  deadly  earnestness  of 
the  professional  artist,  for  the  abolition  of  the 
large  “A.”  And  since  I  have  here  been  in¬ 
sisting  on  the  spiritual  nature  of  art  and  on 
its  kinship  to  religion,  it  is  well  to  admit  the 
existence  of  another  side  to  the  question. 

Great  artists  work  out  their  own  salvation 
in  their  own  way.  Nothing  which  the  critic 
or  the  public  may  say  about  their  work  has 
any  weight  with  them.  They  are  preoccupied 
with  their  own  problems  and  our  praise  or 
blame  means  nothing  to  them.  They  ask — 
how  often  in  vain — only  our  understanding. 
It  is  well  so. 

But  the  vast  majority  of  us  are  neither  great 
artists  nor  understanding  critics.  We  are 
painters,  sculptors  or  writers  who  have  taken 
to  our  distinguished  callings  not  through  any 
divine  dispensation,  but  for  very  private  and 
mundane  reasons  of  our  own.  We  are  fol¬ 
lowing  up  our  bent,  we  are  satisfying  our 
ambitions,  we  are  filling  our  time,  and  a  few 
of  us  even  our  pockets.  This  is  all  as  it 
should  be.  A  man  must  follow  some  calling. 
A  little  diligent  study  will  make  him  a  pro¬ 
ficient  painter,  somewhat  less  will  suffice  to 
make  his  writings  readable.  Very  commend¬ 
able. 

But  why  drag  in  art ?  Why  pretend  that 
we  spend  our  days  and  nights  worshipping 


of  being  “ Dada ” 

before  a  veiled  shrine,  murmuring  an  ineffable 
name,  when  we  are  only  engaged  in  painting 
a  picture  for  the  Academy  or  writing  an  ar¬ 
ticle  for  The  International  Studio  ?  There  is 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  either  pursuit, 
provided  the  picture  and  the  article  give  pleas¬ 
ure.  But  do  they?  Is  not  the  picture  too 
often  a  painful  variation  on  a  theme  that  was 
once  new?  The  article  a  succession  of  words 
that  have  lost  their  meaning?  What  pleasure 
can  a  work  give  that  gave  none  to  its  maker? 
I  sometimes  think  that  there  is  no  task  more 
melancholy  than  that  of  looking  through  a 
man’s  works,  unless  it  be  reading  what  an¬ 
other  man  has  written  about  it.  It  is  heart¬ 
rending.  The  terrible  picture  of  the  poet  in 
the  railway  train  haunts  me.  Blood  and  tears. 

But  why  not  joy?  It  is  a  false  esthetic 
that  demands  of  us  a  perpetual  exaltation. 
Man  cannot  live  always  on  the  heights. 
Many  of  us  never  reach  the  real  heights  at 
all.  The  blood  we  fancy  we  are  shedding  is 
in  reality  a  grosser  element.  Let  us  have 
gaiety.  Let  us  take  life  joyously.  Why  not 
ride  our  hobby-horses  ?  Our  wisdom,  our  per¬ 
petual  adoration  before  the  veiled  shrine,  nine- 
tenths  of  it  all  is  a  mummery.  How  many  of 
us  live  in  palaces?  asks  Hanna  Tachau.  Blow 
many  of  us  live  with  masterpieces?  say  I. 
How  often  in  a  year  do  we  even  see  a  master¬ 
piece?  Just  so  often  should  we  bow  the  knee. 
In  the  meantime  let  us  take  joy  in  life.  Our 
pictures  and  our  writings  will  be  the  better 
for  it,  and  then  perhaps  the  public  will  take 
heed  of  what  we  do.  Till  then  it  is  quite 
justified  in  regarding  us  as  a  set  of  freaks. 
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UTCH  PAINTERS  OF  TODAY 
IMPRESSIONS  OF  AN 
AMERICAN  IN  HOLLAND 
BY  ARTHUR  EDWIN  BYE 

“Art  was  our  national  glory,”  writes  the 
critic,  Max  Habelaer :  “it  is  now  our  national 
sin.” 

If  the  Dutch  say  this  about  themselves,  it 
is  not  for  us  to  contradict  them.  We  know 
too  little  about  what  is  going  on  in  the  art 
world  of  Holland  today.  And  can  we  be 
blamed  for  this  lack  of  knowledge,  if  modern 
art  in  Holland  is  as  bad  as  Max  Havelaer 
represents  it?  But  the  Dutch  are  over  critical. 
It  is  difficult  for  a  people  with  a  great  past  to 
appreciate  their  own  present,  and  the  Dutch 
look  back  upon  a  Golden  Age  whose  splendour 
has  forever  vanished.  That  Golden  Age,  was, 
of  course,  the  seventeenth  Century.  But  Hol¬ 
landers  look  back  almost  as  proudly,  and  per¬ 
haps  more  fondly,  because  the  memory  is  more 
fresh,  upon  the  Renaissance  of  the  nineteenth 
Century. 

In  Israels  they  delight  to  see  a  reflection  of 
Rembrandt,  imperfect  to  be  sure,  but  still 
resembling  him.  Not  since  the  seventeenth 
century  has  any  man,  save  Millet,  painted  age 
and  human  suffering  with  the  sympathy  of 
Israels.  In  the  great  Bosboom  they  find  the 
old  painters  of  church  interiors  reborn,  Peter 
Neefs,  JacU)  van  Vliet  and  Emmanuel  cle 
Witte;  only  Bosboom  seems  to  fill  the  ancient 
churches  with  far  more  of  their  true  religious 
spirit  than  any  of  his  predecessors  has  done. 
In  Christoffel  Bisschop,  painter  of  Frisian  life, 
in  Kever,  Artz,  Neuhuys  and  Blommers,  all 
painters  of  peasant  types  and  of  cottage  inter¬ 
iors,  the  Little  Masters — littler  still  perhaps  ? 
— appear  again  in  modern  guise.  But  best  of 
all  are  the  landscape  painters  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  for  the  Maris  brothers,  Jongkind, 
Mauve,  Poggenbeek,  Weissenbruch,  Theophile 
de  Bock,  Gabriel  and  Roelofs,  surpass  any¬ 
thing  that  was  done  in  landscape  in  the  Golden 
Era.  One  single  painter  of  the  seventeenth 
century  alone  holds  his  own  in  landscape 
When  one  stands  before  Vermeer’s  “View  of 
Delft”  in  the  Mauritzhuis,  the  Hague,  one 
realizes  that  Vermeer  is  not  an  old  master,  but 
a  modern  one. 

The  Hague  group  of  painters  formed  a 


truly  great  school.  They  represented  a  Per¬ 
iod  in  Dutch  art.  Founded  on  national  tradi¬ 
tions — although  influenced  by  the  Barbizon — - 
they  took  their  inspiration  from  Dutch  life 
and  Dutch  scenery.  They  were  thoroughly 
Dutch  themselves.  The  Hague  painters  found, 
or  could  find  their  fellow  countrymen  in  the 
same  environment,  pretty  much,  that  sur¬ 
rounded  them  when  the  seventeenth  century 
masters  flourished.  The  same  skies  hovered 
overhead,  the  same  thatched  or  tiled-roofed 
cottages  and  windmills  dotted  the  landscape. 
The  same  rugged  folk,  married,  bore  large 
families  of  children,  lived  their  lives  of  hard¬ 
ship  mixed  with  pleasure,  as  in  the  age  two 
hundred  years  before. 

Naturally,  now  that  these  men  are  all  dead, 
we  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  art  in  Hol¬ 
land  has  died  with  them.  The  Dutch  them¬ 
selves  have  taken  the  same  attitude,  for  that 
is  the  way  with  every  generation  of  critics — - 
to  think  that  art  is  dead. 

But  where  is  the  artist  who  will  believe  it? 

As  I  review  in  my  mind’s  eye  the  several 
exhibitions,  and  the  many  individual  works 
of  Dutch  painters  which  I  have  seen — and  I 
have  had  plenty  of  time  to  meditate  upon  them 
during  the  long  voyage  home — I  find  myself 
planning  a  composite  exhibition  of  Dutch  art, 
a  memory  exhibition  after  my  own  fancy. 
And  this  is  how  it  is  arranged. 

In  the  first  room  I  would  place  the  older 
living  painters,  those  which  link  the  present 
with  the  past.  In  the  next,  the  present  day 
landscapists  among  the  younger  men.  On 
one  wall  would  be  the  realists,  on  another  the 
decorative  landscapists,  on  another  the  poetic 
landscapists,  and  on  the  last,  the  Luminists. 
In  my  third  and  main  gallery  I  would  hang 
the  works  of  all  these  painters  who  belong 
distinctly  to  a  new  movement ;  I  will  call  those 
the  Painters  of  the  Unreal  World.  They  will 
be  again  four  kinds:  the  exotic  decorators; 
the  Romanticists  or  Orientalists ;  the  religious 
mystics;  and  finally  the  “Expressionists.” 

To  begin  to  my  first  gallery,  the  first  works 
which  will  greet  the  eye  of  the  visitor  will  be 
those  of  Allebe — the  veteran  painter.  Not 
by  any  means  the  foremost  of  Dutch  artists, 
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he  is  in  truth  a  lingering  reflection  of  the 
famous  Hague  School.  Because  he  links  us 
with  the  past,  and  because,  too,  he  is  the 
teacher  of  many  of  the  younger  men,  yes,  even 
of  some  of  the  older  ones,  he  must  be  in  my 
collection.  Perhaps  a  still-life  or  a  genre  sub¬ 
ject  with  little  children  will  illustrate  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  art. 

Next  will  come  the  pictures  of  M.  H.  J. 
Haverman  and  of  Professor  Jan  Veth.  These 
men  alone  continue  the  Dutch  tradition  in 
portraiture.  Trained  in  the  academies,  splen¬ 
did  draughtsmen  and  modellers,  their  influence 
as  instructors  has  been  for  sanity  and  strength. 
I  remember  a  portrait  of  an  old  dominie  by 
Plaverman — typically  Dutch — a  splendid  speci¬ 
men  of  honest  portraiture.  I  would  like  to 
have  that  in  my  exhibition.  And  Jan  Veth’s 
portrait  of  the  writer  Frederick  van  Elden 
would  hang  close  by. 

Strangers  will  undoubtedly  be  attracted  by 
the  pictures  of  Willy  Sluyter.  Sluyter  lives 
at  well-known  Laren,  but  he  likes  to  paint 
scenes  in  the  little  fishing  town  of  Katwyk. 
Pie  pictures  Dutch  fishermen  and  peasant 
types  in  a  realistic  way.  His  subject  matter 
is  familiar;  it  reminds  one  of  what  one  has 
seen  in  the  pictures  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  here  the  same  life  is  seen  by  a  modern 
eye — a  bit  more  rugged,  unsoftened  by  senti¬ 
ment.  Idis  bold  compositions  have  a  trace  of 
decoiative  arrangement  about  them,  which  is 
increased  by  the  strength  and  purity  of  his 
colouring. 

In  the  same  room  must  hang  a  representa¬ 
tive  picture  of  Isaac  Israels.  The  son  of  a 
famous  father,  Isaac  Israels  by  no  means 
shines  by  reflected  light ;  he  has  a  pronounced 
individuality.  Realistic  as  he  is,  literal  and 
uncompromising  in  his  portrayal  of  feminine 
types,  like  Albert  Roelofs  he  is  half  French 
in  his  art.  I  reca’l  a  full-length  study  of  a 
young  girl,  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  1900, 
suggesting  both  Whistler  and  Manet,  and  yet 
with  some  of  the  ruggedness  of  van  Gogh. 
As  an  interpretation  of  crude  facts,  it  was 
impressive.  Albert  Roelofs  is  the  son  of 
William  Roelofs,  Sr.,  familiar  to  us  among 
the  Plague  painters.  But  Albert  is  influenced 
by  the  same  impressionist-realist  sources  as 


Isaac  Israels.  I  would  select  one  of  his  nudes 
for  my  collection,  a  mother  with  a  baby,  or 
a  nymph-like  figure  out  of  doors. 

Then  I  think  I  should  want  some  landscapes 
by  Willem  Bastiaan  Tholen  and  Nicholas 
Bastert  and  Gorter.  There  was  a  picture  by 
Tholen — a  view  of  Enkhuisen  which  I  saw. 
Along  the  edge  of  a  canal  or  river  the  brick 
houses,  the  church  towers  half  hidden  behind 
the  masts  of  ships,  stood  out  against  a  clear 
blue  sky.  In  the  foreground  was  a  great  white 
sail,  shimmering  in  the  brilliant  sunlight.  It 
was  a  view  of  old  Holland,  seen  with  the 
moderner’s  love  of  brilliant  colour.  Bastert 
also  paints  old  Holland,  but  more  with  the 
eyes  of  Jacob  Maris,  preferring  the  wet, 
cloudy  skies,  the  dark,  richer  colours  of  dull 
days.  Upon  Gorter  has  fallen  the  mantle  of 
Theophile  de  Bock.  That  is,  his  landscapes 
are  always  expressive  of  some  mood,  and  yet 
there  is  that  modern  quality  added — the  deco¬ 
rative.  Like  our  own  John  F.  Carlson,  he 
likes  winter  scenery,  the  interior  of  woods,  or 
avenues  of  tall,  bare  trees,  with  their  com¬ 
plicated  branches  making  decorative  patterns 
against  the  sky.  But  he  does  not  confine  him¬ 
self  to  winter  scenery.  I  have  seen  summer 
scenes,  generally  wood  interiors,  so  sunny  and 
bright,  they  did  not  seem  Dutch. 

But  these  landscapists,  which  I  place  in 
Gallery  1,  are  not  the  original  painters — that 
I  wish  to  reserve  for  gallery  2.  They  are  the 
older  men  who  seem  always  to  remind  us  of 
some  one  else  who  was  greater  than  they,  and 
departed. 

If  I  could  be  the  guide  in  gallery  2,  I  would 
take  my  visitor  right  up  to  the  pictures  of 
George  Hendrik  Breitner.  Plis  are  the  most 
striking  landscapes  one  finds  today  in  any 
Dutch  exhibition.  In  his  pictures  one  finds 
the  unmistakable  qualities  which  proclaim 
them  masterpieces,  neither  modern  nor  old. 
Somehow  or  other,  one  knows  that  Breitner 
will  belong  to  all  time.  He  is  a  realist,  a 
painter  of  portraits,  of  figures  including  the 
nude,  of  still-lives  and  of  landscapes.  But  he 
is  most  deservedly  famous  for  his  pictures  of 
Amsterdam.  This  wonderful  city,  the  Vlen- 
ice  of  the  north,  has  made  many  a  painter’s 
reputation,  but  strange  to  say,  in  all  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Dutch  painting  from  the  seventeenth 
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century  up  to  the  present  day,  no  great  painter 
— save  Springer,  if  he  may  be  called  great — 
has  done  justice  to  the  street  scenes  of  Amster¬ 
dam.  Breitner  can  be  both  a  tonalist  and  a 
luminist,  but  in  Amsterdam,  he  prefers  the 
sombre  aspect  of  things ;  dark  canals,  dreary 
rows  of  brick  houses,  dull,  cloudy  skies,  wet 
streets ;  only  a  few  bright  colour  notes  here  and 
there  in  the  attempted  gaiety  of  a  canal  boat 
or  in  the  white  snow  lingering  on  the  gables 
of  a  house.  As  characteristic  of  his  art,  I 
would  like  to  hang  in  my  exhibition  the  fol¬ 


lowing:  The  Dam  near  the  Nieuwekerk,  The 
Dam  in  the  Evening,  or  Winter  in  Amster¬ 
dam.  He  is  the  Jacob  Maris  of  street  scenes, 
and  never  since  the  days  of  de  Hooch  and 
Vermeer  has  Dutch  architectural  landscape 
been  so  sympathetically  portrayed. 

After  Breitner’s  1  should  place  the  pictures 
of  Witsen.  Willem  Witsen  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Dutch  paint¬ 
ers.  Distinguished?  Yes,  in  that  his  work 
shows  a  power,  a  grasp,  an  understanding 
which  is  exhibited  only  by  a  great  individual- 
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ity.  It  does  not  reflect  the  art  of  any  other 
man.  His  more  youthful  work  does.  Some 
of  his  early  street  scenes  and  buildings  show 
that  he  began  where  Koekhoek,  Springer  and 
Klinkenberg  left  off,  being  very  careful 
studies  of  sunlight  and  shadow  with  rather  too 
much  minute  architectural  detail.  Then,  as 
his  work  develops,  one  is  reminded  of  Bastert, 
and  still  more  of  Vermeer.  But  later  he  loses 
that  imitative  objectivity,  and  his  buildings 
become  more  subjective — expressive. 

One  of  the  very  finest  still-lives  in  any 
Dutch  Gallery  is  Witsen’s  study  of  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  the  Stedelyk  Museum  of  Amsterdam. 
It  is  a  large  canvas,  with  nothing  more  than 
a  copper  cauldron  filled  with  an  enormous 
bunch  of  small  yellow  flowers.  These  are  im¬ 
pressionistically  rendered — broadly  handled 
for  distant  effect,  and  yet  each  flower  is  dis¬ 
tinct  and  full  of  character.  They  art  as  bright 
a  yellow  as  can  be  imagined  with  a  full  light 


sparkling  upon  them.  For  richness  of  colour, 
boldness  of  design,  and  simplicity  of  arrange¬ 
ment  the  canvas  is  unsurpassed. 

On  the  adjoining  wall  must  be  a  picture  of 
David  Wigger’s,  not  only  because  Wigger’s 
pictures  are  interesting,  but  because  they  rep¬ 
resent  a  great  influence  on  modern  Dutch 
landscape.  Wigger’s  original  style  can  be  seen 
reflected  in  the  work  of  many  younger  paint¬ 
ers,  etchers  and  engravers.  By  means  of  a 
strong  contrast  between  his  foreground  and 
his  distance  he  obtains  a  striking  effect  which 
is  both  mysterious  and  decorative.  Often¬ 
times  a  few  trees,  well  designed,  and  dark 
against  the  light,  take  up  the  foreground, 
while  through  this  screen  can  be  seen  a  stretch 
of  flat  countryside  bathed  in  mist.  This  is  not 
realistic  landscape ;  it  is  landscape  arranged 
for  a  certain  decorative  purpose,  nor  is  it 
Dutch  landscape,  and  yet  it  is  Dutch — plus, 
David  Wiggers. 
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There  is  one  thing  about  a  collection  of 
modern  Dutch  landscape  paintings  which  to 
an  outsider,  to  a  man  not  a  Hollander,  must 
be  disappointing.  He  misses  the  familiar  land¬ 
scape  with  figures  one  is  accustomed  to  call 
typically  Dutch,  as  he  misses  also  the  cottage 
interior.  No  doubt  the  modern  artist  feels 
the  farmhouse  scene  has  been  overdone,  or 
that  the  last  words  have  been  said  by  Israels, 
Arts  and  Co.  No  doubt  he  believes,  too,  the 
old  world  street  with  its  picturesque  figures 
has  been  too  much  exploited.  And  even  the 
low  lying  landscape  with  its  wet  skies  and 
canals  and  windmills  has  been  sufficiently  ad¬ 
vertised  by  the  Marises,  Gabriel  and  their 
imitators. 

Indeed  it  is  true  that  the  young  Dutch  art¬ 
ist  shrinks  from  the  “typical”  Dutch  scene. 
I  talked  with  one  artist  who  made  a  point  of 
going  out  to  paint  only  on  sunny,  cloudless 
days,  so  as  to  avoid  the  usual,  sombre  effect 
of  the  nineteenth  century  masters.  He  avoided 
cottages  and  haystacks,  canals  and  windmills, 
and  sought  the  wild  heath,  with  twisted  tree 
growths,  rolling,  primaeval  sandhills  with 
scrubby  bushes.  And  from  these  materials  he 
created  compositions  of  surprising  decorative 
character.  But  they  would  scarcely  be  recog¬ 
nised  as  Dutch  landscapes. 

lie  was  right.  The  fault  is  ours  if  we 
know  only  one  kind  of  Dutch  landscape.  But 
as  the  stranger  wanders  about  Holland — in 
the  old  unspoiled  towns  like  Rhenen,  Nym- 
wegen,  or  even  Leiden,  it  is  apparent  that 
there  are  still  mines  of  material  hitherto  un¬ 
worked  by  the  Dutch  artist.  Why  should  he 
be  afraid  of  repeating  the  effects  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors?  Pie  surely  can  see  the  same  old 
sights  with  a  new  and  modern  vision.  He 
does  not  need  to  go  to  France  or  to  Spain,  or 
to  the  Orient  for  fresh  material.  With  his 
new  colour  sense,  and  decorative  feeling,  the 
young  modern  artist  can  paint  the  windmills 
anew — as  they  never  were  painted  before. 

Voerman  is  one  of  the  older  living  painters 
who  proves  this  can  be  done.  Pie  paints  typi¬ 
cal  Holland  country,  but  with  a  personal 
vision.  It  is  as  if  he  painted  from  his  mem- 
on'  studies,  recalled  after  they  had  been  tinted 
by  his  imagination.  Sometimes  his  canvases 
seem  to  belong  to  the  same  realm  as  the  earlier 


work  of  Arthur  B.  Davies — a  Georgionesque 
land.  At  other  times  they  are  more  liberal, 
but  always  interpreted  in  terms  of  strong 
colour. 

Voerman  is  an  example  of  the  imaginative 
landscapist.  Jan  Mankas  is  a  pure  poet.  The 
work  of  this  latter  painter  which  I  recall  was 
surely  inspired  by  some  muse — certainly  not 
by  nature.  Nothing  lovelier  of  its  kind  have 
I  seen  than  his  drawing  of  a  doe  grazing  in 
a  wood.  Pie  is  a  young  man  and  not  yet  well 
known,  but  his  animal  studies  are  making  him 
a  reputation. 

On  my  last  wall  of  gallery  2,  I  said  I  would 
place  the  luminists.  These  are  Wolter,  Ver- 
ster,  and  van  Wyngaerdt,  followers,  in  a  sense, 
of  Monet.  I  have  seen  pictures  of  Wolter 
which  reminded  me  of  our  own  Childe 
Hassam,  of  Gardner  Symonds  and  Jonas  Lie. 
Extremely  facile  with  his  brush,  and  loving 
the  effects  of  broken  colour,  he  obtains  in  his 
landscapes  greater  brilliancy  than  any  modern 
Dutch  painter  I  have  seen,  unless  it  be  van 
Wyngaerdt.  I  remember  a  scene  of  boats  in 
a  harbour  by  Wolters.  The  sky  was  clear, 
and  the  light  beat  down  on  the  sails  and  shim¬ 
mering  water  with  dazzling  brightness.  And 
in  the  arrangement  there  was  great  attention 
paid  to  decorative  effect. 

Floris  Verster  of  Leiden  is  best  known  for 
his  flowers.  A  prolific  painter,  simple  in  his 
arrangements  and  treating  flowers  for  their 
own  sake,  he  might  almost  be  called  the  Fantin 
Latour  of  Holland  today.  Yet  he  is  unlike 
this  French  painter,  in  that  he  often  sacrifices 
form  for  colour.  When  he  paints  peonies,  it 
is  their  gorgeousness  alone  he  cares  about ; 
when  he  paints  nasturtiums,  it  is  their  bril¬ 
liancy,  and  not  their  form.  Sometimes  he 
seeks  purple  colour  schemes,  and  when  he  does 
this,  he  reminds  one  of  Abbott  Thayer. 

Lhidoubtedly  there  are  other  landscapists  and 
luminists  I  ought  to  include,  but  my  exhibi¬ 
tion  must  be  a  small  one,  and  I  should  prefer 
to  hasten  my  visitors  on  to  the  last  gallery, 
where  truly  the  most  interesting  work  would 
be  shown. 

In  originality  of  design,  ingenuity  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  decorative  qualities  Lizzie 
Ansingh  deserves  first  place.  Wherever  her 
work  appears,  it  has  the  greatest  distinction. 
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Her  subject  matter  is  dolls — Japanese  dolls — 
French  dolls — old-fashioned  Dutch  dolls — any 
kind  she  finds.  But  one  scarcely  realizes  they 
are  dolls.  Take,  for  example,  her  Awakening 
in  the  Stedelyk  Museum,  Amsterdam  (her 
titles,  too,  deserve  attention,  suggesting,  like 
the  pictures,  themselves,  something  beyond  the 
objective  fact).  It  is  like  a  picture  by  Arthur 
Rackham  or  Edmund  Dulac,  only  far  more 
interpretative  of  an  original  conception.  It 
seems  to  be  suggestive  of  a  fairy  tale,  yet  not 
illustrative.  One  should  say,  it  is  not  imita¬ 


tive  of  an  Oriental  style,  but  Asiatic  in  spirit, 
at  any  rate  exotic.  Then  one  looks  intently 
and  sees  in  the  amazing  design  Japanese  dolls, 
peacock  feathers  and  gorgeously  plumaged 
birds.  The  colour  scheme  is  blue  and  green. 
It  might  be  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  so  like  an¬ 
other  world  it  appears. 

Sometimes  her  work  reminds  one  of  the 
later  work  of  Henry  Golden  Dearth.  Another 
picture  of  hers  with  Japanese  dolls  is  treated 
in  the  style  of  ancient  Japanese  battle  scenes. 
The  little  figures,  clad  in  red  and  black,  seem 
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to  be  swinging  their  arms  like  warriors. 

Another  painter  who  shows  the  same  fer¬ 
tility  of  invention  is  Dysselhoff.  He  paints 
scenes  in  the  great  aquaria  of  Amsterdam. 
As  if  viewed  from  within  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  his  fishes  seem  to  swim  in  actual  water. 
On  the  bottom  are  bizarre  aquatic  plants,  sea 
anemones  with  their  wide  open  mouths,  mon¬ 
sters  with  streaming  tentacles,  and  every  kind 
of  weird  finned  being  both  beautiful  and  ugly. 
Sometimes  he  confines  his  sea  animals  to 
lobsters — live  green  lobsters,  an  unfamiliar 
sort  to  art. 

Van  Hoytema  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
painter  of  purely  decorative  design.  One  sees 
at  once  in  his  work  that  he  has  been  inspired 
by  the  famous  seventeenth  century  decorators, 
Hondekoeter  and  Weenicx,  while  he  is  at  the 
same  time  mostly  influenced  by  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese.  These  two  influences  are  not 
conflicting.  His  landscapes  have  all  the  sug¬ 
gestive  qualities  of  the  Japanese,  being  care¬ 
fully  designed ;  his  compositions  of  birds  are 
splendid  in  arrangement  and  delicate  in  detail. 

The  ingenuity  of  some  of  these  modern 
Dutch  decorative  painters  strikes  one  particu¬ 
larly  in  viewing  the  work  of  Goedvriendt. 
Goedvriendt  paints  mushrooms  and  toadstools, 
great  specimens  with  magnificent  red,  yellow 
or  green  heads — dangerous — poisonous  look¬ 
ing  deformations,  but  yet  how  weirdly  beau¬ 
tiful  !  Goedvriendt’s  mushrooms  are  growing 
out  of  doors,  that  is,  they  appear  to  be  spring¬ 
ing  out  of  the  leafy  mold  of  the  woods,  but 
the  darkness  of  the  tree  trunks  behind  them  is 
more  like  that  of  a  tapestry  curtain.  These 
mushrooms  are,  we  believe,  not  studies  of 
life — but  compositions  of  a  very  original  char¬ 
acter. 

These  four  painters,  just  mentioned,  may  be 
called  decorative,  exotic,  still-life  painters. 
On  another  wall  I  would  hang  pictures  by 
painters  of  a  romantic  nature.  Marius  Bauer 
is  one  of  these — and  one  of  the  unquestioned 
geniuses  of  modern  Holland.  We  would  have 
in  our  imaginary  gallery  an  engraving  and  an 
oil  painting  by  him.  Anri  they  would  both  be 
of  the  East;  the  engraving  perhaps  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  or  of  some  Turkish  mosque,  or  it  might 
be  illustrative  of  some  Bible  scene — perhaps 
the  meeting  of  Solomon  with  the  Queen  of 


Sheba,  with  all  the  fantastic  magnificence  that 
such  a  scene  could  display.  Bauer  is  an  im¬ 
pressionist  in  line,  his  stroke  being  easy,  free, 
delicate  and  his  manner  sketchy.  But  the 
efifect,  never  sharp  or  contrasting,  has  the 
mysterious  significance  which  we  like  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  East.  His  canvases  are  rich  in 
inventive  design ;  his  colour  clear,  although  he 
avoids  the  glare.  He  veils  his  Oriental  land¬ 
scapes  with  the  same  mystery  we  find  in  his 
engravings. 

Not  far  from  the  pictures  by  Bauer,  I  would 
hang  a  painting  by  Professor  Jurres  of  the 
Amsterdam  Academy.  Jurres  is  one  of  the 
best  known  of  the  living  Dutchmen  outside  of 
his  own  country.  His  youthful  ideal  was  the 
Romantic.  Early  influenced  by  Gustav  Dore, 
he  is  now  a  sort  of  present-day  Delacroix; 
yet  Tintoretto,  Ribera  and  Diaz,  Rubens  and 
Van  Dyke  have  entered  into  his  training.  He 
has  painted  scenes  from  Don  Quixote.  But 
he  is  most  famous  for  his  Biblical  historical 
pictures,  emotionally  conceived,  more  in  the 
spirit  of  Tintoretto  than  in  that  of  any  other 
painter.  Another  painter,  Hoogewaard,  is  a 
modern  Dutchman  who.  like  Jurres,  goes  to 
Spain  for  his  subjects.  His  work  resembles 
in  a  distant  way  that  of  the  Spaniard,  Zuloaga. 

These  last  three  painters  are  not  inspired  by 
their  own  country,  or  their  own  country’s  art. 
But  Toorop,  in  spite  of  his  mysticism,  is.  Jan 
Toorop  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  art  world  of  Holland  today.  He 
is  a  religious  mystic.  Born  in  the  Dutch 
Indies  and  half  Javanese,  he  has  not  a  Dutch 
nature.  There  is  a  touch  of  the  primitive,  an 
indifference  to  European  traditions  that  gives 
his  work  a  strange  aspect.  One  feels  that  he 
has  gone  through  the  experiences  of  Van  Gogh 
— Cezanne — Gauguin,  but,  disappointed  in  not 
finding  the  spiritual  note  in  the  so-called  “In¬ 
dependents”  of  France,  he  turned  to  the  Ital- 
in  primitives.  That  may  or  may  not  be  true. 
But  nevertheless  he  paints  madonnas  and 
saints  with  a  realistic  fervour  that  suggests 
such  conflicting  comparisons  as  Era  Angelico, 
Domenico  Veneziano,  Burne-Jones,  and  some 
nameless  cubist.  His  work  is  interesting  in 
the  extreme,  for  he  has  applied  with  conspic¬ 
uous  success,  what  seem  to  be  cubist  practices 
— or  are  they  Egyptian  ? — to  religious  art. 
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Alongside  of  Toorop  we  should  hang  a  pic¬ 
ture  by  van  Konijnenburg  and  one  by  Piet  van 
den  Plem.  The  former  is  certainly  influenced 
directly  by  Cubist  art,  but  bis  pictures  resemble 
Egyptian  wall  reliefs.  They  are,  however, 
intelligible,  while  cubist  pictures  generally  are 
not;  they  have,  moreover,  a  decorative  qual¬ 
ity  and  a  symbolism  if  one  wishes  to  work  it 
out.  Piet  van  den  Hem  turns  to  Byzantine 
influence,  and,  like  Toorop's,  his  work  has  a 
mystical  religious  character. 


1  have  but  one  wall  left  to  cover. 

There  are  in  Holland,  a  number  of  so-called 
ultra-modern  painters,  independents  or  “Ex¬ 
pressionists.”  In  fact,  enough  to  alarm  the 
critics  of  that  country.  Perhaps  it  is  they 
who  provoke  the  outcry,  “Art  is  now  our  na¬ 
tional  sin.”  If  they  would  call  themselves 
“Experimentalists,”  they  would  claim  our 
sympathy  the  more,  for  one  is  humanly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  gropings  and  stragglings  for  a 
new  interpretation.  Perhaps  two  names  can 
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be  selected  as  significant  of  this  movement — 
those  of  Leo  Gestels  and  Jan  Sluyters.  Gestels 
began  where  Monet  left  off  and  has  since  tried 
every  kind  of  dot,  point,  geometric  line  and 
curve.  Sluyters,  like  him,  has  done  some  in¬ 
teresting  pointillistic  work  and  I  have  seen 
some  landscapes  by  him  which  glared  and 
shimmered  in  a  fierce  white  light  eclipsing 
anything  ever  done  by  Seurat  or  Signac.  In 
his  figure  work,  he  almost  outdoes  Matisse — 
not  quite,  however ! 


This,  then,  is  my  exhibition.  Collected  from 
my  memory  impressions  of  a  summer’s  study 
— with  random  notes — it  is  what  I  carry  away. 
No  doubt  I  can  be  accused  of  having  seen  too 
little — of  missing  much.  I  trust  that  is  true. 
No  doubt  there  are  arising  new  stars  whose 
brilliancy  I  have  missed.  Perhaps  all  are 
lesser  stars — mere  moons.  Who  knows?  But 
my  exhibition,  my  picture  gallery  reveals  one 
tiling,  has  one  excuse,  it  shows  that  art  lives 
today  in  Holland. 
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Dynamic  symmetry 

AND  ITS  PRACTICAL  VALUE 
TODAY 

BY  MAXWELL  ARM  FIELD 
What  is  Dynamic  Symmetry? 
Symmetry  as  we  know  is  a  word  of  Greek 
derivation,  which  means  “measuring  to¬ 
gether.”  The  Greeks  were  great  geometricians, 
being  as  interested  in  working  out  abstruse 
problems  of  spaces  and  areas  as  we  are  in 
bases  and  balls.  Symmetry  as  used  in  art  may 
be  said  to  be  that  order  within  itself,  whether 
it  be  a  picture,  sonata  or  sonnet,  which  con¬ 
trols  the  whole  composition,  unifying  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  in  their  various  functions,  and 


regulating  the  relation  of  one  to  another.  An 
unsymmetrical  picture  is  all  over  the  place.  A 
simple  example  of  regulation  of  areas  is  seen 
in  the  chess-board,  where  the  field  is  covered 
by  alternate  squares  of  black  and  white  exactly 
equal  in  extent.  This  might  be  translated  into 
mathematical  language,  and  if  we  put  the  rows 
into  columns  we  should  have  black  and  white 
columns  alternating  but  as  each  square  was 
the  same  size  it  would  be  represented  by  the 
same  number. 

1  :  1  :  1  :  1 
1  :  1  :  1  :  1 

If  however  the  blacks  were  kept  the  same, 
whilst  the  whites  were  doubled,  the  numbers 
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would  be  different  whilst  the  state  of  sym¬ 
metry  would  still  be  intact.  Its  plan  would 
now  read, 

1  :  2  :  1  :  2  : 

2:1  : 2  :  1  : 

This  kind  of  variation,  which  is  infinite,  is 
exactly  anlalagous  to  the  composition  of  a 
complex  picture,  which  is  quite  as  exact  in  its 
balancing  of  parts  different  in  their  individ¬ 
ual  characters. 

The  study  of  Symmetry,  then,  is  the  study 
of  the  laws  governing  such  arrangements. 

Though  all  orderly  composition  may  be 
called  symmetry,  different  words  are  used  to 
define  the  various  forms  it  assumes. 

The  word  Dynamic,  which  implies  power 
or  motion,  is  reserved  for  arrangements  highly 
complex  and  resembling  the  movements  of 
nature  in  their  method.  The  simpler  ones — 
such  as  the  chess-board — being  called  static  or 
stationary,  lacking  movement. 

Mr.  Jay  Hambidge  has  discovered  that  the 
Egyptians  and  Greeks  used  a  very  highly  or¬ 
ganised  scheme  of  symmetry  in  the  planning 
of  their  temples  and  sculpture  and  so  forth, 
which  has  been  entirely  lost  to  the  world  for 
over  two  thousand  years. 

It  has  long  been  evident  that  the  Greeks 
worked,  even  in  their  great  dramas,  entirely 
according  to  the  strictest  rules,  not  only  in 
the  composition,  but  also  in  the  production  of 
the  gesture  and  intonation  of  the  actors,  but 
it  has  not  been  known  just  what  their  basis 
was. 

Mr.  Hambidge’s  discovery  comes  at  an  op¬ 
portune  moment  when  the  more  thoughtful 
artists  are  searching  for  something  more 
stable  than  mere  personal  likes  and  dislikes, 
upon  which  to  base  their  practice. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  whilst  the  most 
advertised  phases  of  what  is  called  Modern 
Art  are  characterised  by  a  breaking  away  from 
restraint  of  any  sort,  yet  alongside  this  super¬ 
ficial  froth  has  been  running  a  parallel  stream 
of  endeavour  that  has  sought  above  all  to  find 
some  fundamental  law  of  a  nature  sufficiently 
lasting  to  be  obeyed  with  impunity.  Perhaps 
the  Impressionists,  in  their  preoccupation  with 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  science  of  colour, 
made  the  first  definite  attempt  to  apply  the 
newly  acquired  scientific  attitude  of  mind  to 


Art :  and  although  the  actual  results  produced 
may  be  relatively  small  from  an  artistic  stand¬ 
point,  yet  they  indicated  a  new  attitude  towards 
the  more  abstract  tools  of  art’s  workshop,  such 
as  Rhythm,  Form  and  Colour,  that  will  doubt¬ 
less  lead  to  something  at  least  as  important  in 
the  domain  of  colour  as  the  discovery  of  three- 
dimensional  space-representation  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  achieved  for  Form. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  change  made  by  the  entrance  of 
this  modern  scientific  attitude  into  the  sanc¬ 
tum  of  the  artist,  for  it  means  eventually  the 
democratisation  of  what  has  for  several  hun¬ 
dred  years  been  an  exclusive  and  limited  cult 
whose  practitioners  were  beyond  the  range  of 
the  average  person’s  criticism  because  they 
used  methods  secret  to  him,  to  express  what 
he  could  not  understand. 

If  Art  should  now  be  found  to  be  governed 
in  its  technique  by  real  laws — laws,  that  is, 
which  are  invariable,  and  as  straightforward 
as  those  of  mathematics,  there  would  be  no 
impediment  to  the  universal  understanding  of 
artistic  technique,  and  thus  the  charlatan 
would  easily  be  found  out. 

This  possibility  is  of  course  appalling  to  the 
art-faker  who  lives  by  virtue  of  the  mystery 
of  all  art-language,  and  he  may  be  expected 
to  resist  anything  in  the  nature  of  progress 
along  this  line  of  development.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  however,  if  the  reactionaries  can  any 
longer  hold  the  field.  On  the  one  hand  they 
have  given  the  show  away  by  pretending  to 
pat  the  Moderns  on  the  back,  out  of  sheer  fear 
lest  they  should  be  going  the  way  of  all  “ex¬ 
perts”  in  the  face  of  genius.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  now  so  little  popular  interest 
in  Art  that  they  have  scarcely  any  following 
to  be  interested  in  their  attitude. 

The  only  hope  for  the  immediate  flowering 
of  Art  in  any  form  is  the  education  of  the 
people  as  a  whole,  to  care  for  it  and  under¬ 
stand  its  language  sufficiently  to  read  what  the 
artists  are  saying.  In  the  case  of  Music, 
which  is  notoriously  the  best-appreciated  of 
any  of  the  Arts  by  the  average  person,  the 
case  for  defined  method  has  always  been 
granted,  and  even  the  wildest  “Modern” 
merely  evokes  a  search  for  the  hidden  law 
that  will  explain  his  apparent  illegality  of 
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SQUARES,  BASED  ON  THE  PRO-  SQUARE  FROM  THE  MAJOR  FIGURE, 

PORTION  FOUND  IN  LEAF  ITSELF  FORMED  AS  SHOWN,  BY 

DISTRIBUTION,  ETC.  BISECTING  ONE  SIDE  OF  A  SQUARE. 

The  p>  oportions  used  in  Dynamic  Symmetry  arc  expressed  in  area  and  not  in  line.  They  are 
those  defined  in  a  series  of  rectangles  which  unfold  in  infinite  number  and  variety  from  the 
squat  e.  Ratios  of  these  figures  are  not  exact  whole  numbers  but  are  defined  by  square  roots : 
thus  the  root  three  rectangle  is  one  in  which  the  proportion  of  its  sides  is  as  one  to  the  square 

root  of  three ,  and  so  on. 
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technique.  The  musical  vorticists,  etc.,  are 
not  taken  seriously  by  anyone  except  them¬ 
selves.  This  is  simply  because  the  technique 
is  defined  and  traditional,  and  develops  along 
rational  lines,  so  that  musicians  cannot  be  taken 
in  by  incompetency.  In  America  there  has 
been  progressive  investigation  in  the  realm  of 
the  Graphic  Arts,  in  Design  and  Painting,  etc., 
which  would  seek  to  bring  the  complex  tech¬ 
nique  of  these  crafts  into  some  semblance  of 
common  terminology  and  procedure,  and  so 
put  it  somewhere,  more  nearly  on  a  line  with 
Music  in  intelligent  method. 

The  vague  rhapsodies  of  European  painters 
such  as  Kandinsky  and  the  numerous  heads 
of  other  cults,  have  merely  confused  what  was 
before  chaotic.  And  however  we  may  feel 
about  the  general  level  of  study  in  American 
universities,  we  at  least  have  three  university 
professors  to  thank  for  the  only  rational 
attempts  so  far  made,  so  far  as  we  know,  to 
clarify  the  situation.  Mention,  however,  must 
first  be  made  of  Professor  C.  J.  Holmes,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Gallery  of  England, 
whose  Oxford  lectures  and  other  books  are 
distinctly  a  first  dawn. 

Professor  Dow  and  Professor  Ross,  to 
mention  the  most  important  authors  on  tech¬ 
nique  which  America  has  produced  along  this 
line,  indicate  in  their  work  a  clearly  defined 
and  entirely  novel  attack  which  is  purely 
American,  and  which  has  now  led  also  to  the 


discovery  by  Professor  Hambidge,  of  Dy- 
namic  Symmetry.  All  these  writers  consider 
the  question  from  the  point  of  view  that  a 
law  is  either  true,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  funda¬ 
mentally  true  it  is  not  a  matter  of  argument 
and  it  cannot  be  superseded.  It  is  not  a  restric¬ 
tive  agency  but  a  liberating  one.  It  therefore 
asks  only  to  be  tested,  and  cannot  satisfactor¬ 
ily  be  denied  until  it  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting.  Mr.  Hambidge’s  discovery  is  con¬ 
cerned  alone  with  control  of  area  manipula¬ 
tion  in  design ;  it  is  not  concerned  with  colour 
or  form,  except  incidentally.  It  is  a  return  to 
the  measurement  by  area  instead  of,  as  at 
present,  by  line. 

Of  the  many  similar  discoveries  of  late 
years,  an  apparent  law  governing  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  leaves  in  plant-growth  and  similar 
natural  phenomena,  is  particularly  important 
in  this  connection.  This  arrangement  is  found 
to  be  constant,  and,  fundamentally,  a  result 
of  economic  use  of  material.  It  produces  a 
series  of  proportional  relations  which  may  be 
expressed  also  in  terms  of  area,  such  as  the 
rectangle  and  spiral  shapes.  The  gist  of  Mr 
Hambidge’s  discovery  is  that  this  fascinating 
proportional  arrangement  is  also  found  con¬ 
nected  with  a  similar  series  in  the  masterpieces 
of  Egyptian  and  Greek  art,  including  the 
Parthenon  and  the  vases. 

That  this  system  was  not  a  mere  accident 
but  was  a  perfectly  consistent  and  invariable 
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rule  of  practice  by  the  artisans  of  both  these 
civilisations  Mr.  Hambidge  has  exhaustively 
and  laboriously  proved  in  his  recent  book, 
“Dynamic  Symmetry :  The  Greek  Vase,”  con¬ 
taining  scores  of  measured  drawings  and 
diagrams. 

Mr.  Hambidge’s  own  contribution,  apart 
from  his  discovery,  has  been  the  arithmetical 
method  of  applying  and  analysing  dynamic 
areas,  a  method  which  was  unknown  to  the 
ancients  and  which  enables  us  to  use  the  most 
complicated  proportions  without  having  the 
long  traditional  apprenticeship  and  evolution 
by  which  the  Greeks’  mastery  was  obtained. 

The  old  method  was  the  simplest  possible 


in  its  elements  and  early  application.  The 
basis  of  dynamic  as  different  from  static  de¬ 
sign  may  be  said  to  be  the  use  of  the  diagonal 
of  the  square  or  rectangle  as  the  proportioning 
factor.  For  instance,  if  the  diagonal  of  a 
square  be  taken  as  the  long  side  of  a  rectangle 
of  which  the  short  side  equals  the  side  of  the 
square,  we  have  a  dynamic  rectangle  in  which 
the  relation  between  the  end  and  the  side  may 
be  expressed  numerically  by  1  and  1.4142,  or 
the  square  root  of  two ;  this  is  called  a  Root 
Two  Rectangle,  and  possesses  certain  inter¬ 
esting  properties  when  dynamically  subdi¬ 
vided.  Many  of  the  Egyptian  reliefs  were 
based  on  this  proportion,  which  is  the  first  of 
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a  series  of  rectangles  all  expressing  similar 
characteristics  and  many  of  them  having  the 
quality  of  modulation  from  one  to  another  as 
one  modulates  from  scale  to  scale  in  musical 
composition. 

The  Egyptian  “cording  of  the  Temple”  with 
a  rope  and  twelve  knots,  was  a  ceremonial 
application  of  the  dynamic  basis  in  architec¬ 
ture,  which  was  similar  to  our  corner-laying 
ceremony,  though  much  more  fundamental 
technically.  The  Pharaoh  himself  often  offi¬ 
ciated  with  a  golden  hammer,  used  to  fix  the 
pegs  which  marked  out  the  corners  of  the  edi¬ 
fice.  The  professional  Rope-stretchers  mean¬ 
while  measured  the  various  areas,  the  corners 
being  defined  by  the  “four  supports  of  heaven” 
or  points  of  the  compass.  This  was  part  of  a 
system  perfected  by  the  necessity  of  re-sur- 
veying  the  land  after  the  annual  overflow  of 
the  Nile,  which  destroyed  property  bounds. 
The  results  of  using  these  simple  proportions 
was  to  give  the  work  produced  a  similar  char¬ 
acter  to  that  of  the  natural  objects  planned  on 
the  same  ratios  whilst  no  attempt  was  neces¬ 
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sarily  made  to  imitate  their  method  of  growth 
or  shape-rhythm.  The  Greek  proportions 
which  have  baffled  us  by  their  perfection  are 
thus  seen  to  be  the  result  of  following  a  law  of 
proportion  which  has  its  roots  in  the  eternal 
facts  of  mathematics  and  therefore  must  inevit¬ 
ably  tend  to  the  expression  of  stability  and 
other  permanent  qualities  in  their  manifesta¬ 
tions. 

The  use  of  Dynamic  Symmetry  seems  to 
have  been  lost  in  the  art-less  Roman  period, 
for  the  Mediaeval  craftsmen  used  static  sym¬ 
metry  entirely,  thus  accounting  for  the  cramped 
and  limited  effect  of  their  more  ambitious 
efforts,  which  needed  the  freer  dynamic  basis 
for  their  perfect  statement.  Some  people, 
whilst  admitting  much  of  Mr.  Hambidge’s 
contention,  still  doubt  the  availability  of  Dy¬ 
namic  Symmetry  in  the  expression  of  modern 
art. 

This  attitude  is  usually  taken  by  those  who 
do  not  really  understand  the  questions  involv¬ 
ed,  for  there  is  in  reality  no  such  thing  as 
Modern  as  distinct  from  Ancient  Art,  and  the 
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same  invariable  results  follow  the  same  pro¬ 
ducing  causes. 

If  these  methods  of  proportioning  areas 
are  based  on  fundamental  laws,  they  must  be 
as  useful  today  as  they  were  four  thousand 
years  ago,  for  such  laws  do  not  change.  The 
only  point  open  for  discussion  is  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  nature  or  otherwise  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Greek  work  in  design.  If  one  sees  no  par¬ 
ticular  beauty  or  rightness  in  the  proportions 
of  the  Parthenon  or  Greek  sculpture,  he  will 
naturally  not  be  interested  in  learning  what 
the  method  was  by  which  the  result  was 
evolved. 

1  he  planning  of  these  and  other  works  of 
the  Greeks  must  not,  however,  as  Mr.  ITam- 
bidge  himself  emphasised  in  a  conversation  on 
the  subject,  be  confused  with  the  superficial 
details  of  pattern  used  on  mouldings,  etc., 
for  these  have  no  bearing  on  the  matter  of 
design  except  that  they  were  arranged  on  the 
same  scheme  as  the  rest  of  the  building.  These 
frequently  lifeless  patterns,  reproduced  by 
rote,  have  little  real  relation  to  the  spirit  of 


Greek  art. 

The  point  most  emphasised  by  Mr.  Ham- 
bidge  was  the  supreme  importance  of  avoiding 
any  imitation  of  Greek  motives  in  modern 
work  and  the  necessity  of  the  individual  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  method  in  every  way.  Sym¬ 
metry,  which  means  “measuring  together,”  is 
the  means  provided  for  unifying  varied  parts, 
and  the  character  of  the  parts  may  dictate 
the  use  of  symmetry  as  effectively  as  sym¬ 
metry  may  indicate  at  times  the  character  of 
the  parts. 

The  uses  of  symmetry,  either  static  or  dy¬ 
namic,  have  not  begun  to  be  glimpsed  by  our 
artists  today.  Its  educational  value  is  immense, 
and  should  certainly  precede  any  drawing 
from  life  in  the  art  schools.  It  gives  the  stu¬ 
dent  confidence  and  a  genuine  freedom  that 
is  not  license.  Educationally  Dynamic  Sym¬ 
metry  should  take  its  place  in  the  third  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  study  of  composition.  Repetition 
and  static  symmetry  should  logically  precede  it 
and  should  be  mastered  before  its  study  is 
commenced  or  there  will  be  confusion  in  the 
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student’s  thought.  The  simpler  forms  of  pat¬ 
terns  are  most  satisfactorily  schemed  on  a 
parallel  or  centralised  basis,  and  these  are  the 
orderly  ways  to  begin.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Dynamic  Symmetry  is  no  short  cut  to 
perfection.  However  helpful  it  may  be  to  the 
artist  who  has  a  well-furnished  experience,  it 
will  not  save  the  student  from  the  necessary 
study  which  is  inevitable  in  order  to  produce 
good  work.  Trivial  thought  will  produce 
trivial  design  to  the  end  of  time,  and  this  has 
never  been  so  apparent  as  at  the  present 
moment. 

The  two  most  obvious  fields  for  Dynamic 
Symmetry  at  present  are  the  Stage  and  in 


Architecture  (including  ali  its  allied  crafts). 
In  the  matter  of  dramatic  application  of  the 
idea,  which  is  especially  interesting,  as  it  will 
enable  us  to  deal  more  intelligently  with  ques¬ 
tions  of  space  and  packing,  as  well  as  with 
the  purely  artistic  side,  nothing  can  be  done 
until  the  producer  has  full  control  not  only 
of  the  scene  and  costume,  but  also  of  the 
movements  of  the  actors.  That  is  to  say,  in 
order  to  apply  the  basis  of  Greek  design  to 
the  modern  stage  we  must  also  have  the  condi¬ 
tions  existing  in  the  conduct  of  that  stage, 
where  the  movement  was  rigorously  dictated 
by  the  director  as  part  of  the  symbolic  lan¬ 
guage.  We  have  ourselves  found  by  expe- 
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rience  that  the  method  is  perfectly  applicable 
to  the  stage  and  extremely  easy  to  apply  to 
scenery. 

The  architect  should  welcome  Dynamic 
Symmetry  as  no  one  else,  for  his  true  func¬ 
tion  of  a  kind  of  glorified  art-director  is  by  its 
labor-saving  qualities  rendered  at  last  pos¬ 
sible.  The  inevitable  tendency  will  be  to  pro¬ 
duce  simple  and  beautiful  proportions,  if  the 
temptation  to  copy,  or  rather  to  continue  copy¬ 
ing  the  meaningless  classic  details  of  the  most 
decadent  periods,  can  be  resisted.  Nothing 
but  an  emphasis  on  proportion  can  save  archi¬ 
tecture  from  the  Renaissance  taint  that  makes 
our  finest  efforts  foolish,  for  it  is  only  when 
the  proportion  is  fine  that  we  do  not  need  to 
cover  it  up  with  detail. 

It  will,  moreover,  be  not  only  possible  but 
inevitable  to  have  harmony  of  proportion 
throughout  the  building.  As  in  Greek  Tem¬ 
ples,  the  plan,  engineering,  sculpture,  painting 
and  every  detail  of  furnishing  can  be  schemed 
in  the  same  scale  of  proportion  by  different 
people  working  apart. 

This  unity  prevailed  in  Egyptian  and  Greek 
art  and  it  was  known  for  some  time  in  India 
also,  producing  wherever  it  was  practiced  that 
wonderful  sense  of  rightness  and  inevitability 
which  characterises  all  art  that  is  at  one  with¬ 
in  itself. 

Whilst  many  of  the  foremost  painters  of 
the  day  are  experimenting  with  Dynamic  Sym¬ 
metry,  we  should  not  expect  an  immediate  or 
violent  change  in  their  work,  which  must  de¬ 
velop  naturally  from  their  present  standpoint 
if  it  is  to  be  a  vital  change.  Nor  will  anything 
immediately  unify  the  conflicting  points  of 
view  held  by  painters  at  the  moment.  It  must, 
however,  eventually  tend  to  do  this,  without 
in  any  sense  destroying  the  individuality  of 
the  artist,  but  aiding  it  to  be  expressed. 

Dynamic  Symmetry  leaves  the  individual 
freer  than  any  other  method,  for  it  insists  on 
his  thinking  out  his  own  problems.  .  .  . 

Some  objections  that  are  most  common  are 
worth  considering.  At  the  present  time  the 
artist  is,  quite  understandably,  much  concerned 
for  what  he  believes  is  his  freedom,  and,  as 
a  rule,  detests  any  kind  of  law. 

The  results  of  lawless  practice,  however,  are 
so  far  decidedly  poor.  One  notices  that  in¬ 


stead  of  producing  striking  originality,  it  has 
exactly  the  opposite  effect,  and  the  “freer”  the 
artists,  the  more  alike  their  efforts  become. 
Strength  is  always  greatest  at  those  points 
which  have  been  the  summing  up  of  long 
periods  of  fundamental  and  traditional  unity 
in  method,  such  as  the  Sung  period  in  China, 
Persian  illumination  of  the  best  period,  Japa¬ 
nese  printers,  Mediaeval  craftsman,  etc. 
Nothing  could  be  freer  than  the  sprays  of 
flowers  and  flying  birds  of  the  Sung  painters, 
who  were  so  rigidly  controlled  that  even  their 
subjects  were  chosen  for  them  by  law. 

Others  fear  that  self-expression  will  be  cur¬ 
tailed  by  following  any  defined  rules. 

This  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  past.  The 
effect  of  even  limited  rules  of  work  has  been 
to  stimulate  the  imagination  and  reveal  infi¬ 
nite  variety  of  possible  arrangements  of  any 
given  theme. 

The  objection  often  voiced  that  Greek  de¬ 
signs  are  frequently  hard  and  uninteresting 
and  prove  the  futility  of  rules,  has  already 
been  considered.  The  facts  may  be  true,  but 
it  is  not  true  that  the  character  of  the  details 
is  the  result  of  the  planning.  It  is  probably 
due  to  unintelligent  copying  of  some  vital 
Mycenean  pattern,  or  its  mechanical  repetition 
by  slave-labour.  A  useful  lesson.  Moreover 
this  objection  does  not  hold  good  in  regard 
to  Egyptian  patterns  which  are  often  excellent. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  simpler  design  is 
necessarily  static  in  its  basis. 

It  is  not  true  to  assert  that  Dynamic  Sym¬ 
metry  would  produce  a  tame  and  monotonous 
style.  It  has  never  done  so  and  cannot  in  its 
very  nature  do  so.  A  tame  artist  will  produce 
a  tame  style  whatever  rule  he  may  go  by,  and 
his  tameness  will  not  be  any  more  vivid  by 
throwing  over  every  kind  of  restraint ;  he  will 
merely  become  interesting  to  the  ignorant. 

The  results  already  have  proved  that  the  use 
of  Dynamic  areas  gives  a  contrary  effect,  and 
specimens  have  been  picked  out  by  judges 
ignorant  of  the  facts  as  “somehow  different.” 

The  real  objection  is  usually  the  innate 
laziness  of  the  human,  who  dislikes  to  think 
anything  out  for  himself.  This,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  essential  for  good  results  in  Dy¬ 
namic  Symmetry,  as  in  any  other  branch  of 
activity. 
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Sketches  of  Paviowa 


Sketches  of  pavlowa,  pas- 

TORA  IMPERIO,  THE  BALLET 
DE  L’OPERA  OF  PARIS,  AND 
OF  OTHER  DANCES.  BEING 
PAGES  FROM  THE  SKETCH¬ 
BOOK  OF  TROY  KINNEY 
Pavlowa  in  Rehearsal 

The  sketch  across  the  top  represents  a  mo¬ 
ment  during  a  rehearsal  in  the  Trocadero,  of 
Paris,  with  Pavlowa  and  Volinin  in  a  bit  of 
the  Snozvflake  Ballet.  The  depiction  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Company,  seemingly 
comfortably  perched  on  the  piano,  is  charac¬ 
teristic  as  showing  their  rapt  attention  to  and 
admiration  of  everything  Pavlowa  does.  The 
figure  at  the  upper  left  is  from  a  bit  that 
Pavlowa  does  in  the  Fairy  Doll ,  and  under¬ 
neath  a  pose  from  False  Triste.  The  two  fig¬ 
ures  at  the  upper  right  are  Pavlowa  and 
Volinin  in  an  Adagio ,  in  the  Snozvflake  B\allet, 
and  under  this  a  Greek  fantasy.  Where  will 
you  find  a  more  sharply  drawn  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  crisp,  snappy  quality  of  the  classical 
ballet  on  the  one  hand  and  the  relaxation  of 
line  that  suggests  the  sweet,  liquid  movement 
and  position  of  the  Greek  dance? 

Pastora  Imperio 

The  Spanish  trip  arose  from  a  desire  to  see 
and  study  the  work  of  the  famous  Spanish 
dancer,  Pastora  Imperio.  After  a  good  deal 
of  preliminary  scouting  round  in  the  land  of 
Maria  Jantisima,  bull  fights  and  misinforma¬ 
tion,  Kinney  overtook  her  at  Madrid  just  in 
time  to  catch  a  series  of  twenty-nine  perform¬ 
ances.  Pastora  is  happy  in  being  a  gipsy ; 
she  thinks  that  all  artists  should  be  gipsies  in 
order  to  have  imagination.  She  once  married 
Gallo,  the  famous  torero,  and  for  a  few  days 
shared  his  house.  Gallo,  impressed  by  the 
charms  of  the  bride,  caused  the  window  to 
be  nailed  up  to  prevent  her  from  taking  an  un¬ 
due  interest  in  passersby.  But  Pastora  having 
known  the  independence  of  a  successful  art¬ 
ist  of  the  theatre  found  it  inconvenient  to  ad¬ 
just  herself  to  the  habits  expected  of  the 
gipsy  wife,  so  she  dispensed  with  Gallo  good 
naturedly  but  firmly,  and  that  is  why  the  world 
still  has  her  as  one  of  its  prominent  dancers. 
Her  work  is  purely  of  the  gipsy  type,  locally 
known  as  the  Flamenco  School,  and  like  the 
dancing  of  the  Arabs,  its  interest  is  largely 
in  the  movement  of  body  and  arms,  with  ever 
present  suggestion  of  the  feline.  To  this 


spontaneous  expression  she  adds  in  her  posi¬ 
tions  an  amazingly  sophisticated  quality  of 
decorative  verity.  With  the  exception  of  the 
one  with  high  comb  and  black  mantilla  the 
sketches  are  from  her  recreation  of  the  ancient 
fandango. 

The  Paris  Opera  Ballet 

Again  we  have  a  bit  of  the  stage,  this  time 
a  rehearsal  of  Maimouna,  a  ballet  first  pro¬ 
duced  last  Spring  in  l’Opera  de  Paris.  The 
choreography  is  the  work  of  Leo  Staats,  who 
may  be  seen  energetically  directing  the  group 
of  coryphees;  and  in  the  lower  left,  urging 
Mile.  Boni  to  a  rhapsody  of  emotion.  The 
little  sketch  at  the  right  represents  a  pleas- 
'antry  of  the  sprinkling  pot.  With  its  rhythm 
of  varied  line,  lively  black  and  delicate  greys, 
I  tell  Kinney  that  Maimouna  needs  nothing  but 
putting  on  copper  to  make  it  a  striking  etching. 
Bits  from  Carnaval,  Suite  de  Danses,  Etc. 

A  morceau  from  Carnaval,  with  Lydia 
Lopokova  and  Idzikovski,  is  shown  in  the 
sketch  at  the  top.  American  admirers  of 
Lopokova  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  she  has 
arrived  at  a  full  artistic  maturity.  Without 
losing  any  of  her  girlish  sweetness  she  has 
attained  an  authority  that  gives  her  immediate 
dominance  of  her  stage.  In  short,  she  has 
grown  up,  and  in  the  electric  signs  in  front 
of  the  theatre  her  name  appears  equal  in  size 
with  that  of  Sergius  Diaghileff,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Company.  The  second  sketch  is  a  bit 
from  a  Suite  de  Danses  in  the  repertoire  of 
the  Paris  Opera  Ballet.  This  organization  is 
so  well  equipped  that  it  is  able  to  have  a  mag¬ 
nificent  stairway  for  the  corps  de  ballet  to 
group  itself  upon  as  a  decoration  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  between  ensemble  numbers,  so  that  it 
looks  like  a  Louis  XVI  Fete  Champetre.  The 
figure  at  the  right  is  Staats  emphasizing  in 
a  rehearsal  a  distinctively  Oriental  quality  of 
dance  movement.  Mme.  Fokina  in  her  Salome 
is  the  subject  of  the  sketch  beneath.  I  cannot 
forbear  “smuggling”  in  here  the  information 
that  I  have  extracted  a  promise  from  Kinney 
that  he  will  make  a  plate  of  this  pose  for  The 
Print  Connoisseur.  The  couple  at  the  left,  in 
a  classic  ballet  Adagio,  are  Pavlowa  and 
Volinin.  Again  one  sees  in  this  page  the  strik¬ 
ing  distinction  between  the  Oriental  School 
of  movement  and  that  of  the  Classic  balLt. 

Winfred  Porter  Truesdell. 
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MAXWELL  ARMFIELD 


N  ESSAY  ON  THE  FUTURE  OF 
THE  DANCE.  RUTH  ST. 
DENIS’S  PROPHECY 
(Reprinted,  by  permission,  from 
Ruth  St.  Denis ,  Pioneer  and  Prophet, 
By  Ted  Shawn.  John  Howell,  pub¬ 
lisher.) 

Dancing  is  the  divine  impulse  of 
spirit  to  move  rhythmically,  proportionately, 
and  perpetually,  but  in  order  that  the  dance 
may  attain  its  rightful  place  among  the  arts 
and  may  serve  humanity  as  it  should,  dancers 
must  change  their  emphasis  from  the  mate¬ 
rial  to  the  spiritual.  Havelock  Ellis  says:  “If 
we  are  indifferent  to  the  art  of  dancing,  we 
have  failed  to  understand  not  merely  the 
supreme  manifestation  of  physical  life,  but 
also  the  supreme  symbol  of  spiritual  life.” 
The  dance  compositions  of  the  future  will  be 
built  on  divine  themes  instead  of  on  the  human 
longings  and  egotism  that  have  given  birth  to 


much  of  the  so-called  art  of  the  world.  But 
as  yet  the  dance  has  not  come  to  its  own  high 
place  among  the  arts.  It  has  been  grievously 
retarded  by  Puritanic  disapproval.  For  this 
divine  impulse  must  be  manifested  through 
the  human  body — which  has  been  hated  and 
distrusted  according  to  Christian  teaching 
under  the  suppressive  influence  of  St.  Paul. 
Even  as  Byzantine  art  sought  to  divorce  the 
spiritual  from  the  physical,  depicting  the  body 
always  as  meagre,  unlovely,  having  neither 
form  nor  comeliness  that  might  divert  the 
beholder  from  preparation  for  the  life  here¬ 
after,  so  religionists  down  to  our  day  have 
assumed  that  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  body 
could  never  be  significant  of  the  high  and  the 
ideal,  but  are  subtle  snares  for  the  sensually 
minded.  On  the  contrary,  the  sex-conscious¬ 
ness  of  all  who  study  the  dance  seriously  as 
a  spiritual  manifestation,  will  be  purified 
through  the  destruction  of  false  modesty  and 
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through  the  gaining  of  a  concept  of  the  pur¬ 
ity  and  beauty  of  the  body. 

Considering  the  dance  in  its  two  aspects,  as 
art  and  as  play,  we  come  to  the  age-old  ques¬ 
tion,  “What  is  art?”  From  one  point  of  view 
it  is  play,  the  most  delightful,  enchanting  play 
that  man  knows:  from  another,  it  is  work,  the 
most  serious,  strenuous  work  that  man  does, 
perhaps  the  only  work  worthy  of  his  perfected 
powers.  And  of  all  the  arts,  the  one  that 
partakes  most  of  the  spontaneous  activity  that 
we  call  play  and  the  devoted  toil  that 
alone  deserves  the  name  of  work  is  the  dance. 
Its  beginnings  may  be  observed  wherever  there 
is  a  healthy  child — or  even  a  puppy  or  a  kitten  ; 
its  religious  development  may  be  studied 
among  primitive  people  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  world ;  its  artistic  perfection,  so  well 
known  and  loved  among  the  Greeks,  can  be 
found  in  a  few  favoured  spots  in  our  own 
place  and  time. 

As  people  grow  more  religious,  as  they  think, 
talk,  live  their  religion,  and  as  the  love  of 
beauty  and  the  manifestations  of  it  become 
recognized  elements  in  true  religion,  they  will 
grow  more  expressive  and  their  expressions 
will  utilize  the  body  as  an  instrument  of  relig¬ 
ious  consciousness  among  other  art  forms. 

A  new  order  of  students  will  appear  who, 
studying  the  dance  as  a  great  art,  and  following 
up  the  stream  of  their  own  art-consciousness, 
will  arrive  at  the  central  point  from  which 
emanate  all  arts  and  the  harmonies  of  life : 
namely,  spiritual  principle.  They  will  find 
that  the  consideration  of  spiritual  principle  has 
as  much  relation  to  their  dancing  as  to  any 
other  part  of  their  lives. 

The  dance  is  the  universal  language,  as  the 
drama,  depending  largely  on  the  spoken  word, 
cannot  be :  and  its  appeal  is  obviously  more 
immediate.  The  voice  and  the  body  have  ever 
been  the  medium  for  direct  spiritual  expres¬ 
sion,  for  they  are  the  only  instruments  that 
maintain  an  independent  and  unbroken  relation 
between  spirit  and  matter. 

The  body  must  be  considered  as  a  complete 
and  adaptable  instrument  for  the  expression 
of  emotions  and  ideas.  As  such,  it  has  its 
capacities  and  limitations,  even  as  any  musical 
instrument,  and  should  be  viewed  in  the  same 
way,  though  the  range  of  the  body  is  much 


greater  than  that  of  any  instrument  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Its  capacities  for  expression  are  al¬ 
most  unlimited,  yet  so  far  in  this  period  of  the 
renaissance  of  the  dance,  we  have  played  upon 
it  very  few  melodies.  The  two  branches  of 
the  study  of  the  dance  should  be  this  instru¬ 
ment  itself  and  the  compositions  that  may  be 
played  upon  it. 

The  dance  has  its  own  principles  and  rules 
of  expression,  apart  from  those  of  correlated 
music.  The  music  available  today  is  as  much 
a  hindrance  as  a  help  to  the  dance.  We  shall 
not  produce  the  music  that  will  be  more  of  a 
help  than  a  hindrance  until  we  study  the  art 
of  the  dance  separately.  We  cannot  have  a 
perfect  whole  until  we  have  two  perfect  halves. 
In  past  generations  music  has  had  the  support 
and  the  opportunity  for  expression  that  has 
been  denied  the  dance.  In  many  cases,  then, 
when  we  view  a  performance,  consisting  of  a 
symphonic  work  played  by  an  orchestra  and 
danced  by  either  a  solo  dancer  or  a  group,  we 
leave  with  an  impression  of  having  seen  a 
wonderful  piece  of  dance  art,  when  in  fact  the 
music  has  so  filled  our  consciousness  that  upon 
the  dance  has  been  thrown  an  illusion  of  per¬ 
fection  that  does  not  really  belong  there.  On 
the  other  hand,  much  of  our  finest  dance  writ¬ 
ing  and  interpretation  is  marred  and  limited 
by  the  utterly  inadequate  or  unsuitable  music 
available. 

As  a  remedy  for  this,  I  propose  that  we 
search  for  the  underlying  principles  that  gov¬ 
ern  the  dance  as  an  independent  art.  The 
principles  of  mathematics  underlie  the  dance 
as  they  do  music,  architecture,  and  the  other 
arts.  The  application  of  these  principles  will 
evolve  for  us  a  form  of  dance,  which,  when 
tonalized,  will  in  turn  give  us  a  form  of  dance 
music  which  we  do  not  now  possess,  and  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  fullest  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  synthetic  art  of  the  dance. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  the  Great  Denishawn 
will  be  an  organization  which  Mr.  Shawn  and 
I  have  called  to  ourselves,  the  “Synchoric 
Orchestra.”  This  will  consist  of  from  forty 
to  sixty  dancers,  each  one  corresponding  to  a 
musical  instrument  in  a  symphony  orchestra. 
Great  symphonies  of  movement  will  be  com¬ 
posed  in  which  each  dancer  will  be  used  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  instruments  of  an 
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orchestra  would  be  by  the  conductor  of  an 
audible  symphony.  These  symphonies  of 
movement  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by 
the  symphony  orchestra ;  in  cases  when  they 
are  so  accompanied,  the  relations  between  the 
movement  of  each  dancer  and  the  notes  of  the 
corresponding  instrument  will  be  mathematic¬ 
ally  maintained. 

Though  all  arts  are  synthetic  in  the  sense 
of  finding  their  fullest  expression  and  meaning 
through  the  support  and  co-operation  of  the 
other  arts,  still  the  dance  is  the  one  primal 
and  essential  synthetic  art.  Everything  natu¬ 
rally  flows  from  it  and  to  it.  For  the  perfect 
expression  of  the  synthetic  art  of  the  dance, 
all  the  concomitant  arts  should  be  as  complete 
in  their  expression  as  is  that  of  the  dance,  and 
yet  in  their  association  subservient  to  the 
dancer’s  conception. 

The  first  step  in  the  progress  of  the  dance 
as  an  independent  art  to  its  fullest  synthetic 
expression  is  the  germinal  idea,  or  theme.  The 
next  is  bodily  movement.  The  third  is  music, 
or  the  tonalizing  of  this  movement.  Next,  the 
clothing  of  the  body,  the  scenery,  the  lighting, 
bring  us  to  the  prime  necessity  of  a  theatre 
which  can  make  possible  the  conditions  in 
which  this  most  delicate  and  ephemeral  art  may 
be  nurtured  and  developed. 

In  such  a  theatre  the  essential  elements  are 
space  and  light ;  the  secondary  elements  are 
music,  costuming,  and  stage  setting.  These 
elements  in  themselves  are  the  same  as  those 
demanded  by  every  worker  in  the  theatre. 
But  the  theatre  for  the  dance  needs  a  unique 
arrangement  of  these  elements  in  a  form  that 
does  not  now  exist.  For  the  dance,  being  both 
plastic  and  graphic,— that  is,  sculptural  and 
pictori'al, — must  have  conditions  under  which 
that  twofold  nature  can  have  fullest  expres¬ 
sion.  Theatres  have  been  built  for  drama,  con¬ 
cert  halls  for  music,  but  no  theatre  for  the 
dance. 

A  permanent  theatre  should  be  built  and 
endowed  that  may  be  a  place  of  birth  and  of 
asylum  for  those  artistic  impulses  that  come 
into  the  world  too  soon  or  too  late,  and  must 
be  protected  and  nourished  in  their  infancy 
by  the  mother-consciousness  in  art  if  they  are 
to  live  at  all.  Not  all  these  spiritual  children 
will  live,  but  there  will  from  time  to  time 


appear  a  peculiar  and  beautiful  idea,  destined 
to  have  far-reaching  effect  in  healing  the  world 
of  its  artistic  sins,  which,  if  given  protection  at 
its  birth  and  during  its  maturity,  will  survive. 

There  will  be  numberless  people  who  will  say 
that  this  hope  of  ours  is  too  great,  too  ideal¬ 
istic,  that  it  will  pay.  Yet  Truth  does  pay,  it 
pays  the  highest  of  all.  I  know  full  well  that 
there  has  to  be  a  period  of  faith  before  the 
material  rewards  come.  This  wilderness  we 
are  eager  to  cross,  for  we  both  see  and  believe 
that  our  promised  theatre  will  justify  itself, 
to  this  generation  in  refreshment  of  spirit,  and 
to  the  younger  in  education. 

I  was  born  with  a  great  love  of  the  dance 
as  a  means  of  spiritual  expression  and  though 
I  have  been  burdened  and  confused  many 
times  in  my  career,  the  main  thread  running 
through  all  my  work  is  the  purpose  and  joy 
that  I  have  had,  and  still  do  have  in  increas¬ 
ing  measure,  of  reflecting  in  movement  those 
qualities  of  consciousness  that  are  true  and 
beautiful.  All  these  years  I  have  been  an 
itinerant  minister  of  the  gospel  of  beauty,  with 
no  resting  place,  no  home  for  my  message. 

That  there  is  money  to  be  had,  and  help, 
and  material,  we  should  unconditionally  de¬ 
clare  if  it  were  a  church  we  had  in  mind,  a 
place  where  the  children  of  this  world  might 
be  filled  with  the  beauty  of  holiness,  but  the 
theatre  is  my  church,  the  stage  my  pulpit,  my 
congregation  the  mixed  multitudes,  and  there, 
to  them,  I  preach  the  holiness  of  beauty. 

The  financial  and  physical  conditions  of  the 
stage  are  hard  beyond  ail  description  for  all 
that  does  not  directly  appeal  to  the  taste  of 
the  masses.  Only  those  forms  of  entertain¬ 
ment  that  can  be  counted  on  to  satisfy  the 
appetite  of  a  restless  world  are  welcome,  and 
only  those  artists  who,  backed  by  tremendous 
physical  stamina,  possess  ideals  of  indestruct¬ 
ible  quality,  and  the  faith  that  God  has  not 
called  them  amiss,  can  survive  the  struggle  to 
bring  truth  as  well  as  amusement  to  the  mil¬ 
lions. 

I  am  only  one  of  a  number — not  too  large 
— of  those  who  have  given  their  faith  and 
strength  and  money  to  the  upholding  of  the 
standard  of  the  arts  of  the  stage,  and  now 
after  some  fifteen  years  of  constant  creation 
and  labour,  I  have  come  to  the  next  plane  of 
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my  obedience — a  Permanent  Theatre  for  the 
Dance  and  Related  Arts. 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  trained,  another,  to  per¬ 
form  ;  what  has  been  true  of  Denishawn  is 
true  of  all  dancing  schools  in  the  country. 
They  teach,  but  they  do  not  provide  the  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  flowering  of  that  teaching. 

This  endowed  theatre  would  do  that.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  should  be  an  art  centre  for  the 
community.  It  should  be  a  combination  of 
theatre,  church,  and  art  gallery.  There  should 
be  constantly  changed  exhibitions  of  all  the 
fine  arts.  The  public  learns  from  one  art  to 
appreciate  another,  from  seeing  great  paintings 
and  sculpture  to  judge  and  enjoy  correct  and 
beautiful  settings  and  groupings  on  the  stage. 
Beauty,  like  money,  should  be  kept  in  circu¬ 
lation  to  have  value. 


In  connection  with  this  theatre  must  be  a 
complete  institution,  a  school  which  shall  give 
students  of  the  art  of  the  dance  a  physical, 
technical,  and  spiritual  training  up  to  the 
moment  of  their  debut  in  the  theatre.  Such 
an  institution,  also,  would  give  to  talent  too 
slight  for  a  professional  career  the  precious 
opportunity  for  cultivation  and  self-expression. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  finest  art  of 
the  Greeks  grew  out  of  the  universal  art  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  people,  that  both  general  taste 
and  artistic  creation  are  highest  not  when  art 
is  manufactured  and  sold  by  a  professional 
class,  but  when  it  is  a  normal  and  happy  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  life  of  all.  Are  we  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  too  late  or  too  early  for  such 
art  activity?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  stand  on 
the  very  threshold  of  an  era  of  great  self-ex- 
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pression  and  of  release  of  spiritual  power. 
For  self-expression  and  release  there  is  no 
form  of  art  so  fundamental,  so  inspiring,  as  the 
dance.  Such  a  theatre  and  school  as  I  have 
indicated  would  have  upon  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration  in  its  impressionable  years  between 
eight  and  fifteen  an  influence  incalculable. 
Our  fashions  in  dress,  in  architecture,  in  all 
modern  life  would  be  changed  for  the  better. 
This  may  seem  an  exaggeration,  but  reflect 
what  has  been  done  already  under  the  in¬ 
fluences  accompanying  our  renaissance  of  the 
dance.  The  fashion  of  free,  flowing  lines  in 
women’s  dress  today  was  set  by  the  costumes 
of  classic  dancing.  The  example  of  stencil¬ 
ing,  of  dyeing,  of  jewel  work,  of  artistic  handi¬ 
craft  of  all  sorts — which  have  done  much  to 
free  people  from  the  domination  of  the  often 
ugly  machine-made,  commercial  adornment, 
was  first  given  by  dancers  who  only  so  could 
meet  their  need  of  authentic,  lovely  costumes. 


Our  great  reason  for  the  urgency  of  my  plea 
for  permanent  and  adecjuate  conditions  for 
these  personal  arts  of  the  theatre  is  that  the 
projected  arts  have  time  working  for  them  in¬ 
stead  of  against  them.  The  poem,  the  musical 
composition,  the  statue,  the  painting,  the 
building,  are  all  projected  works  of  the  art¬ 
ists  :  they  can  go  where  he  does  not,  they 
remain  after  he  is  gone.  So  if  this  generation 
has  not  come  to  realize  what  has  been  given 
to  it,  the  next  generation  may.  It  is,  indeed, 
no  easier  for  such  artists  to  endure  neglect  or 
hostility  than  for  us  of  the  stage,  but  there  is 
this  great  difference :  they  have  this  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  hope :  that  while  they  may  pass,  their 
work  remains;  but  for  the  appreciation  of 
these  works  which  I  call  the  personal  arts — 
singing,  dancing,  and  acting — we  cannot  wait, 
for  our  instruments  are  our  very  selves,  and 
as  interpreters,  when  we  go,  our  works  go 
with  us. 
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A  BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  THE 
DECORATIVE  ARTS  IN 
AMERICA 

BY  HANNA  TACHAU 
( Concluded  from  October  issue) 
The  business  of  the  craftsman  does  not 
merely  concern  itself  with  the  enrichment  of 
the  walls  and  ceilings  of  buildings  by  colour, 
modelling,  texture  and  design,  but  it  includes 
ever}-  feature  and  object  that  enters  into  the 
decoration  of  houses  and  public  buildings. 
These  decorative  elements  should  form  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  main  aesthetic  purpose  of  a 
building,  as  in  the  days  when  the  architect  and 
craftsman  were  in  intention  one.  They  should, 
in  closest  relationship,  develop  with  the  growth 


of  architecture.  But  are  they  tending  in  that 
direction?  The  war  was  our  great  censor.  We 
looked  to  our  home  productions  and  found 
that  the  foreign  stamp  was  still  the  hall-mark 
of  beauty  for  us.  The  term  “imported”  on 
fabrics,  wall  papers,  embroideries,  stuffs,  was 
the  pass-word  of  good  form.  Most  of  our 
craftsmen  were  educated  abroad.  But  the  war 
has  opened  our  eyes,  and  things  are  looking 
up.  It  focussed  attention  on  our  needs.  We 
are  answering  the  call  for  domestic  production 
and  domestic  consumption,  and  we  find  that 
here  in  America  there  is  a  group  of  men  and 
women,  serious-minded  and  determined,  who 
are  dedicating  their  lives  to  the  making  of 
beautiful  things,  and  are  demonstrating  that 
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there  is  a  splendid  beginning  here  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  art  which  may  gradually  develop  into 
an  individual,  national  expression. 

But  we  must  first  extricate  ourselves  from 


servile  emulation  and  cultivate  the  courage  of 
self-expression.  We  are  still  demanding 
“period”  furniture  without  regard  either  to 
scale  or  real  fitness.  Many  English,  Italian 
and  French  pieces  were  fashioned  to  enliven 
palaces — how  many  of  us  live  in  palaces? 
Many  of  the  early  chairs  which  we  so  hecti¬ 
cally  try  to  copy,  are  stilted  and  uncomfortable. 
Why  should  we  too  be  uncomfortable?  Dec¬ 
oration,  to  become  vital  to  us,  must  be  more 
than  mere  plagiarism.  It  must  have  for  its 
essence  the  intimacy  of  beauty  and  comfort. 

And  so  in  our  decorative  textiles.  Hand¬ 
made  fabrics  of  all  kinds  are  finding  a  response 
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that  was  undreamed  of  fifteen  years  ago. 
Looms  are  busy  weaving  tapestries  and  mate¬ 
rials  of  all  kinds  for  hangings  and  draperies 
and  furniture  coverings.  But  there  is  still 
much  to  be  desired  in  our  tapestry  making 
when  it  is  undertaken  on  a  large  scale,  for 
weaving  upon  great  surfaces  is  an  art  apart. 
It  requires  an  inherent  feeling  for  decoration, 
an  artist’s  large  vision  untrammeled  by  the 
painter’s  desire  to  produce  a  too  realistic  pic¬ 
ture.  It  must  keep  its  place  within  a  given 
scale,  and  its  colour  must  bear  the  challenge 
of  distance  and  long  vistas.  We  are  young 
yet  in  the  art  of  tapestry  weaving,  and  time, 
its  great  adjuvant,  is  needed  to  bring  it  to 
greater  perfection.  Needlepoint  is  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  mettle  and  both  gros  and  petit  point  are 
being  beautifully  fashioned  here. 

The  regeneration  of  old  American  processes 
and  the  seeking  of  those  earlier,  more  primi¬ 
tive  crafts  belonging  to  other  peoples  that  can 
be  used  for  our  own  purposes,  are  a  part  of 
our  present-day  programme. 

Among  the  most  fascinating  of  these  foreign 
crafts  is  batik,  which  the  Javanese  have  used 
since  earliest  times.  It  was  introduced  here 
in  a  highly  developed  state  by  Mr.  Pieter 
Mijer,  who  passed  his  early  years  in  Java. 
His  talent  for  design  and  beautiful  colour  has 
produced  some  rarely  charming  decorative 
pieces,  and  though  he  has  a  number  of  earnest 
co-workers  who  are  doing  fine  things  the  craft 
has  caught  the  fancy  of  many  dilettantes  and 
is  not  being  perfected  as  it  should. 

But  there  can  never  be  very  far-reaching 
results  produced  in  textiles  that  are  either 
wholly  or  even  partially  made  by  hand.  They 
are  luxuries  that  can  be  enjoyed  only  by  the 
few.  The  real  power  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  he  is  at  last  awakening 
from  his  long  lethargy.  Though  many  of  the 
patterns  are  still  being  borrowed  or  adapted 
from  old  designs  some  of  them  show  originality 
and  feeling,  and  demonstrate  that  the  modern 
note  need  be  neither  eccentric  nor  bizarre  to 
merit  attention.  Some  of  the  silks  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  the  best  the  foreign  market 
affords  both  in  quality  and  design,  and  a  finer 
artistic  feeling  in  cotton  fabrics  is  also  begin¬ 
ning  to  evidence  itself. 

Wall  painting  is  one  of  the  earliest  known 


arts,  and  it  has  retained  its  place  of  importance 
throughout  the  ages.  To-day  in  America  we 
have  mural  painters  who  are  individualists, 
who  have  emancipated  themselves  from  the 
restraints  of  traditional  methods  in  order  to 
find  freedom  in  thought  and  expression;  and 
yet  their  art,  in  its  essence,  is  based  on  some 
of  the  oldest  principles  of  decoration.  Mr. 
Chanler  delights  in  using  sumptuous  gold  or 
silver  backgrounds,  his  designs  are  flat  and 
richly  symbolic,  and  his  marvellous  colour  har¬ 
monies  are  like  the  music  of  all  the  spheres. 
Here  is  an  art  whose  vitalizing  force  has  <  rawn 
upon  all  the  ages,  and  yet  its  themes  are  con¬ 
jured  from  the  man’s  inner  spirit  and  are 
enunciated  in  terms  of  poetic  imagery.  There 
are  others  of  the  so-called  “newest”  school 
who  express  themselves  in  pure  design,  whose 
decorative  sense  is  entirely  focussed  upon  pat¬ 
tern  alone. 

The  making  of  pottery  has  also  received  a 
fresh  stimulus  the  past  years,  and  all  over  the 
country  individual  potters  are  experimenting 
with  new,  and  reviving  old  types  of  this 
strangely  fascinating  art.  Our  interest  in  dec¬ 
oration  generally  has  awakened  a  deeper  in¬ 
terest  in  pottery  making;  for  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  eliminate  the  ugly  useless  bric-a- 
brac  that  once  overcrowded  our  homes  we 
turned  our  attention  towards  simple,  beautiful 
forms,  combined  with  interesting  colour  and 
texture,  that  could  be  utilized  as  lamps  or 
flower  bowls,  or  as  pieces  of  pure  decoration. 
Some  of  the  simple  types  of  hand-thrown  pot¬ 
tery  are  The  Marblehead,  Dedham,  Paul 
Revere,  Sharon,  and  a  host  of  others. 

But  our  ambition  was  aroused  to  produce 
more  subtle,  more  significant  pieces,  and  to 
rescue  from  oblivion  glazes  that  the  Chinese, 
Persians  and  Italians  too  jealously  guarded. 
The  elusive  Persian  blue,  the  white  Italian 
Majolica,  the  vibrant  blue  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  Chinese  jade  green  and  yellow  have 
been  revived  by  the  Durant  Kilns  and  they 
are  indeed  things  of  beauty  and  joyousness. 
And  those  two  most  difficult  feats  in  porcelain 
making — high-fire  porcelain  glazes  and  porce¬ 
lain  carving — have  been  most  happily  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  persevering  labour  and 
devotion  to  her  art  of  Adelaide  Alsop 
Robineau.  The  Rookwood  potteries  need  no 
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introduction,  for  their  ware  is  well  known,  but 
they  may  be  mentioned  as  fine  examples  of 
under-glaze  decorative  painting— that  is,  paint¬ 
ing  on  the  pottery  body  before  firing. 

Table  ware  is  also  an  important  decorative 
item,  and  the  efforts  of  a  number  of  individual 


artists  and  a  few  manufacturers  have  now 
raised  it  to  a  high  plane  of  artistic  beauty. 
The  craze  for  so-called  china  painting,  with 
its  aggressive,  naturalistic  flowers  and  fruit, 
is  happily  over,  and  we  are  starting  on  a  new 
era  in  which  we  hope  to  retrieve  much  of  the 
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old-time  charm  and  beauty  of  our  earlier  china. 
Beautiful  passages  of  colour  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  use  of  brilliant  enamel  work 
laid  on  in  conventional  design,  and  silver  and 
bronze  luster  is  also  being  finely  achieved.  We 
have  one  manufacturer  who  is  producing  china 
and  porcelain  that  rivals  any  European  out¬ 


put,  both  in  quality  and  design. 

The  art  of  the  silversmith  is  again  emerg¬ 
ing  from  its  long  sleep.  After  Colonial  days, 
the  machine  usurped  the  place  of  the  crafts¬ 
man  and  produced  an  endless  number  of  pieces, 
one  almost  the  exact  duplicate  of  the  other. 
All  the  charm  of  individual  designs,  the  beauty 
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of  hand-hammered  surfaces,  the  fine  regard 
for  utility  in  form,  were  engulfed  in  a  desire 
for  cheap  production  that  could  be  made  to 
come  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  Mechan¬ 
ical  perfection,  mechanical  speed  became  the 
standards  by  which  this  art  was  measured. 
But  now?  We  can  boast  of  a  number  of  sil¬ 
versmiths  who  are  master  craftsmen.  They 
have  had  an  arduous  struggle  to  gain  a  foot¬ 
hold  to  compete  against  commercial  odds,  but 
they  have  at  last  arrived,  and  their  work  is 
recognized  by  connoisseurs  and  is  sought  by 
collectors,  by  museums,  and  by  those  who  love 
the  beautiful.  If  our  homes  are  to  be  har¬ 
monious  no  detail  can  be  disregarded.  Our 
silverware  is  as  eloquent  of  our  tastes  as  are 
the  more  revealing  objects  with  which  we 
come  into  daily  contact.  And  so  the  crafts¬ 
men  of  our  day  will  not  only  reveal  in  his 
work  the  character,  the  distinction  of  his  own 
personality,  but  he  will  also  reflect  the  direc¬ 


tion  in  which  our  art  is  tending. 

One  of  the  richest  art  inheritances  we  have 
is  architectural  detail,  which  comes  to  us  like 
some  lovable  impulse,  interpreting  the  spirit 
of  a  building  rather  than  voicing  the  fact  that 
it  was  humbly  created  to  embellish  it.  These 
ornamental  adjuncts  then  must  be  born  of  an 
artist,  not  only  that  they  may  in  themselves  be 
beautiful,  but  because  one  master  mind  must 
speak  through  the  language  of  another  and  be 
elucidated  by  him.  For  if  a  detail  does  not  in 
thought  and  feeling  express  the  sentiment  of 
the  whole,  it  does  not  attain  its  true  destiny. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  architects  have  become 
more  poignantly  interested  in  the  infinite  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  capabilities  of  wood,  and  have 
employed  wood  carvers  to  reveal  the  beauty 
of  the  material  and  to  decorate  and  carve  wood 
surfaces  that  need  embellishment.  The  art  of 
wood  carving  which  has  been  so  highly  devel¬ 
oped  in  many  countries  abroad,  is  now  find- 
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ing  a  welcome  place  here,  and  though  it  plays 
hut  an  incidental  part  in  the  large  conception 
of  an  interior,  the  craftsman  has  scope  for 
free  expression  of  his  own  ideas  and  a  vigour- 
ous  presentation  of  them. 

Mr.  Ivirschmayer,  the  dean  of  wood  carvers 
in  this  country,  has  the  traditions  of  the  master 
wood-carvers  of  Bavaria  behind  him,  for  it 
was  at  Oberammergau,  the  place  above  all 
others  imbued  with  romance  and  religious  fer- 
vour,  that  he  was  born  and  received  his  early 
training.  And  so  his  ecclesiastic  carvings  are 
the  sincere  creations  of  his  mind  and  soul 
vivified  by  the  artist’s  active  imagination,  and 
we  never  feel  in  them  the  sterile  presentment 
of  saints  and  apostles  who  have  been  shorn 
of  their  glamour.  He  makes  his  draperies 
limpid  and  flowing  and  yet  they  are  presented 
in  a  conventional  manner  rather  than  the  nat¬ 
uralistic.  The  smaller  details  are  lovingly 
fashioned  as  though  they  were  the  pleasure  of 
a  leisure  hour,  and  one  feels  their  perfect  unity 
with  the  rest  of  the  composition.  Mr.  Kirsch- 
mayer’s  art  is  a  universal  art  because  in  it  we 
read  the  essence  of  universal  life. 

Although  our  Colonial  period  furnished  us 
with  the  heritage  of  seme  very  interesting 
examples  of  wrought  iron,  it  is  only  of  com¬ 
paratively  recent  date  that  wrought  iron  as  a 
fine  art  has  received  a  just  appreciation  in 
America.  In  the  intervening  years,  all  metal 


work  that  was  used  constructionally  in  houses 
and  buildings  was  discreetly  concealed,  and 
when  it  was  exhibited,  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  proclaiming  the  triumph  of  mechanical  in¬ 
vention.  Hinges  were  cunningly  hidden,  locks 
sunk  into  doors  and  windows,  and  iron  gates, 
fireplace  accessories  and  grills  were  produced 
by  the  cheaper  method  of  casting.  The  real 
beauty  of  this  medium — a  fine  feeling  for 
decoration,  a  grace  combined  with  durability, 
a  delicacy  of  touch  allied  with  strength,  and 
the  possibilities  of  individual  and  imaginative 
treatment  of  design — were  lost  sight  of. 

But  to-day  architects  are  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  satisfying  their  longing  to  lavish  a 
wealth  of  artistic  invention  upon  architectural 
detail,  and  fortunately  we  have  a  few  really 
great  smiths  who  have  the  ardour,  enthusiasm 
and  capacity  to  capture  the  spirit  and  feeling 
of  the  architectural  structure  as  a  whole,  and 
carry  them  out  logically  in  their  own  medium. 
All  over  the  country  we  now  have  rare  exam¬ 
ples  of  iron,  wrought  by  hand,  and  the  museums 
no  longer  have  to  depend  upon  ancient  frag¬ 
ments  as  illustrious  examples  for  admiration 
and  study,  but  are  able  to  gather  together  from 
our  own  craftsmen  productions  equally  beau¬ 
tiful,  that  are  the  enlightening  expression  of 
our  own  times. 

Glass  painting,  like  all  the  other  arts,  was 
of  gradual  growth,  reaching  its  finest  develop- 
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Lead  is  regarded  not  as  a  necessary 
evil,  but  as  the  legitimate  means  with 
which  to  define  and  accentuate  form. 

A  stained  glass  window  should 
sustain  the  feeling  of  a  wall  surface, 
embellishing  and  pronouncing  its 
beauty  and  interest,  but  never  punc¬ 
turing  it  with  inharmonious  colour 
nor  making  of  it  a  frame  for  flaunt¬ 
ing  some  pictorial  effect.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  window  of  painted  glass 
depends  a  great  deal  upon  its  loca¬ 
tion,  proportions,  and  the  amount  of 
available  light.  The  design  for 
church  windows  especially  should  be 
so  lucid  and  clear,  that  the  design 
seen  from  a  distance,  for  few  such 
windows  are  viewed  at  close  range. 
Though  small  apertures  may  be  de¬ 
lightfully  treated  with  a  design  show¬ 
ing  a  single  figure  or  some  theme  that 
is  endowed  with  all  the  rich  acces¬ 
sories  of  ornament  and  sumptuous 
detail,  by  far  the  most  satisfactory 
results  are  developed  from  a  space 
large  enough  to  afford  scope  for  the 
broad  decorative  treatment  of  a  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  shape  and  size  of  win¬ 
dow,  however,  brings  with  it  an  in¬ 
teresting  problem  to  solve,  and  the 
list  of  subjects  that  lend  themselves 
to  window  painting,  both  for  relig¬ 
ious  and  domestic  buildings,  is  end¬ 
less.  Indeed,  we  generally  associate 
this  art  with  churches,  but  it  has  a 
very  definite  use  in  the  home  as  well,  and 
architects  include  painted  windows  in  their 
designs  not  only  to  get  certain  decorative 
results,  but  often  to  admit  necessary  light  in  a 
location  where  there  is  an  unattractive  out¬ 
look  which  he  wishes  to  conceal. 

We  are  beginning  seriously  to  turn  our 
attention  to  the  valid  use  of  colour,  not  only 
upon  the  interiors  but  also  the  exteriors  of 
structures.  Very  delightful  decorative  results 
are  being  obtained  by  the  use  of  tiles  and  we 
are  reviving  the  old  craft  that  for  a  time  had 
degenerated  into  a  purely  utilitarian  product. 
For  years  our  conception  of  these  colourful 
bits  of  pottery  was  gleaned  from  the  unsympa¬ 
thetic,  machine  pressed,  highly  glazed  exam- 
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ment  through  the  ardent  devotion  of  faithful 
followers.  It  has  also  mercilessly  suffered  a 
decline,  and  to-day  perhaps  no  other  art  is  less 
understood,  less  reverenced,  by  some  of  its 
servitors  than  this  once  proud  spiritual  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  mediaeval  craftsman. 

Here  in  America  there  is  a  small  band  of 
artists  who  are  working  towards  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  its  glory,  when  it  shall  again  fill  the 
windows  of  our  churches  with  the  glow  of 
rich  colour.  These  few  enthusiasts  have  re¬ 
turned  to  the  early  methods  of  the  masters, 
who  made  their  own  pot-metal,  obtaining  the 
fire  and  richness  of  tone  by  colour  suspended 
in  the  glass  itself,  rather  than  through  the  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  pigment  laid  on  its  surface. 
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pies  that  shone  clean  and  re¬ 
splendent  in  bathroom  and 
kitchen ;  but  through  the  fine 
missionary  spirit  of  Mr. 

Henry  C.  Mercer  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  ardent  devotees 
the  once  beautiful  art  has 
again  come  into  its  own.  Mr. 

Mercer,  after  years  of  ex¬ 
perimenting,  has  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  soft,  dull  tex¬ 
ture  and  plastic  quality  which 
was  characteristic  of  the  work 
of  the  mediaeval  potters.  The 
first  glance  reveals  his  deco¬ 
rative  scheme  as  a  thing  com¬ 
plete,  the  details  made  to  be¬ 
come  but  a  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  ceramic  tracery,  a  n 
though  he  introduces  human 
figures  and  objects  in  varied 
form,  sometimes  telling  a 
story,  they  are  never  realistic 
presentments  of  people  and 
things  but  rather  suggestive 
forms  that  are  essentially 
decorative  in  feeling. 

The  Roofwood  tiles  are 
distinguished  by  their  persua¬ 
sive  colour,  the  Grueby  for  the 
charm  of  their  velvety  tex¬ 
ture,  and  the  American  En¬ 
caustic  for  their  essays  in  de¬ 
sign.  The  Enfield  tiles  have 
a  boldness  of  relief  and  mod¬ 
elling  reminiscent  of  the  Moravian,  and  the 
Batchelder  and  Pewabic  are  rich  in  tonal 
quality.  Many  of  the  designs  have  been  in¬ 
spired  by  old  patterns  but  are  being  splen¬ 
didly  adapted  to  the  modern  demands  of  archi¬ 
tect  and  decorator,  and  being  freely  modelled 
by  able  craftsmen,  they  take  on  an  individual 
character  that  marks  them  as  a  permanent  art 
expression.  They  give  the  richness  of  colour 
where  it  is  needed,  sometimes  in  mass,  as  in 
walls  and  floors,  or  they  may  be  introduced  as 
interesting  spots  of  colour  upon  neutral  sur¬ 
faces.  They  sound  a  warmer,  more  intimate 
note  than  stone  or  marble  and  are  a  medium 
through  which  a  real  art  sentiment  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed. 


And  so,  though  we  know  that  we  are  living 
in  an  age  of  mechanical  productivity,  beautiful 
things  made  by  hand  are  also  finding  a  distinct 
place.  But  the  omnipotent  machine,  with  its 
myriad  fingers  is  a  thing  to  be  reckoned  with 
— subjugated,  rather  than  hopelessly  combated. 
It  must  come  under  the  control  of  craftsmen. 

Whether  our  age  will  present  any  significant 
contribution  to  art,  we  cannot  as  yet  tell.  We 
are  at  too  close  range  to  judge  fairly.  The 
glamour,  the  romance  that  clings  to  antiques, 
the  patina  that  the  years  alone  can  bring,  all 
make  their  appeal  in  favour  of  the  old  as 
against  the  new.  We  are  apt  to  judge  the 
work  of  other  epochs  leniently,  just  as  we  are 
apt  to  view  our  own  with  over-critical  eyes. 
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The  promise  of  art  in 

HISPANIC  AMERICA 
BY  MARRION  WILCOX 
I  have  searched  tropical  jungles  for 
an  emblem  of  the  promise  of  Hispanic-  or 
Latin-American  art.  While  my  native  crew 
was  resting,  I  would  go  into  the  jungles  far 
away  from  the  river.  On  the  river  the  heat 
was  oppressive  and  the  light  a  blinding  glare. 
But  the  jungle  was  dark  as  a  vast  green  cave; 
and  in  the  depths  of  it  I  looked  for  the  orchid 
which  sometimes  grows  on  rocky  ground 
there,  and  is  called  Espiritu  Santo  because  it 
holds,  enclosed  in  white  petals,  a  small  image 
of  the  emblematic  dove ;  the  beautiful  Flower 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  That  orchid,  so  hidden 
and  so  rare,  appeared  indeed  a  true  emblem  of 
the  art  spirit’s  obscure  beginning. 

Again,  I  have  looked  for  an  emblem  of  the 
promise  of  Latin-American  art  among  the 
mountains  of  that  West  Coast  region,  south 
of  the  equator,  where  the  natives  were  in¬ 
spired  to  undertake,  long  ago,  marvellous 
structures — the  most  genuinely  original  archi¬ 
tectural  works  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
That  inspiration  plainly  implies  their  ability 
to  perceive  the  aesthetic  value  of  nature’s 
stone-work  lighted  by  the  heavenly  bodies. 
This  was  demonstrated  to  my  satisfaction  by 
the  entire  plan  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Cuzco,  the  symbolism  of  which  seemed  to  me 
to  approach  perfection.  But  the  truly  perfect 
symbol  or  emblem  of  the  art  spirit’s  full  devel¬ 
opment  I  saw  one  evening  in  April  when  a 
convenient  coasting  vessel  anchored  shortly 
after  sunset  near  a  cliff,  famous  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  the  Morro  of  Arica.  The  con¬ 
stellation  of  the  Southern  Cross  stood  directly 
above  the  cliff.  .  .  .  Now,  I  have  often  seen 
those  symbolic  stars  when  they  looked  like  a 
flight  of  heavenly  white  birds,  but  on  April 
19,  though  they  looked  more  than  ever  like  a 
flight  of  birds,  the  cross  they  formed  was  per¬ 
fect,  very  brilliant,  and  clearly  a  part  of  the 
dark  Morro’s  architecture. 

Quite  seriously,  I  have  anticipated  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  novel  products  of  the  art  spirit,  and 
as  a  student  have  sometimes  looked  for  them 
in  the  far-southern  cities.  I  looked  for  them 
in  Buenos  Aires,  where  Italian  and  French 
Renaissance  architecture  showed  Post-Impres¬ 


sionist  tendencies,  though  some  of  the  local 
artists  were  very  conservative  and  the  work 
of  the  Argentine  sculptor,  Rogelio  Ururtia, 
reminds  one  of  portrait  busts  carved  at  Rome 
two  thousand  years  ago.  My  search  extended 
to  Lima,  where  I  found  special  promise  of 
originality  in  painting;  to  Santiago  de  Chile, 
Montevideo,  and  even  Asuncion ;  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  (now  embellishing  itself  with  new 
dwellings  and  public  buildings,  new  avenues, 
exquisite  Futuristic  landscape-designing),  and 
to  Sao  Paulo ;  to  Mexican  towns  and  cities, 
where  the  effort  to  use  Aztec  motives  in  new 
architectural  works  is  really  even  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  the  Churrigueresque  churches. 
Now  I  think  it  right  to  refer  to  the  Hispanic 
or  Latin  portion  of  the  New  World  as  a  very 
great  field  into  which  the  practice  of  the  arts 
may  be  extended  advantageously,  and  in  which 
architects  will  certainly  find  rather  unhack¬ 
neyed  motives.  And  the  suggestion  is  put  for¬ 
ward  plainly  so  that  it  may  be  challenged. 

One  may,  without  reflection,  challenge  it  as 
an  unwarranted  suggestion  because  one’s  first 
thought  about  the  twenty  Latin-American 
Republics  is  commonly  formed  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  writers  who  have  been  showing  a 
strong  financial  bias  whenever  they  have  dealt 
with  Latin-American  subjects.  They  have 
over-emphasized,  I  think,  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustries,  for  which  even  Nature’s  favourites 
may  have  relatively  little  natural  aptitude. 
On  the  other  hand  the  special  gift  of  Nature 
to  Latin-Americans  is  precisely  that  which  we 
should  cherish  most  warmly.  Nature  has  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them  the  perception  of  aesthetic 
quality.  They  appreciate,  self-forgetfully, 
whatever  manifests  that  quality,  and  are  in¬ 
deed,  as  I  wrote  years  ago  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  prone  to  art  and  supine  to  music: 
a  truth  that  should  light  the  way  to  the  heart 
of  the  people  generally,  since  the  gift  of  Na¬ 
ture  was  not  limited  to  a  single  class.  And 
“art  always  is  most  creative,  most  fertile,” 
Viscount  James  Bryce  said  when  addressing 
a  Pan-American  audience,  “in  countries  where 
the  people  generally  are  pervaded  by  the  artis¬ 
tic  sense.  A  great  artist  is  not  an  isolated 
phenomenon.  He  does  not  come  up  as  a  mys¬ 
terious  apparition  among  a  people  devoid  of 
artistic  instinct.  Pie  grows  out  of  his  people.” 
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TUDIO  TALK 

Never  has  a  season  been  known  to 
open  so  tamely.  Half  of  the  galleries  are  still 
virtually  closed,  the  rest,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  are  keeping  up  a  brave  pretence  of  being 
open  by  hanging  such  pictures  as  they  have  on 
hand  and  calling  it  an  exhibition.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Last  season,  though 
an  excellent  one  for  the  art  lover,  was  disas¬ 
trous  to  the  dealers,  so  that  they  are  naturally 
timid. 

But  it  is  possible  to  be  too  timid  and  the 
general  atmosphere  of  gloom  in  many  of  the 
galleries  is  not  conducive  to  buying.  What 
is  needed  is  a  little  enterprise — and  a  drastic 
revision  of  prices. 

That  there  are  exceptions  goes  without  say¬ 
ing.  Keppel  has  a  show  of  Bracquemonds 
well  worth  seeing.  Ehrich  has  brought  over 
a  collection  of  Leonard  Richmond’s  pastels, 
an  article  on  which  appeared  in  the  April 
issue.  Then  Montross  is  showing  Bertram 
Hartmann’s  water-colours,  Mussmann  has 
Phillip  Little’s  etchings  and  Eugene  Higgins’ 
paintings,  and  Milch  will  open  with  a  set  of 
oil  sketches  of  Old  New  Orleans  by  Wayman 
Adams.  At  Scott  &  Fowles  is  a  set  of  Blake 
water-colours  illustrating  Dante  and  sculpture 
by  Manship.  Macbeth  has  a  mixed  collec¬ 
tion  containing  a  fine  Twachtman,  a  Ryder, 
and  a  delightful  oil  sketch  by  Emil  Carlsen. 
Harlow  is  showing  Beaufrere.  Daniels  has 
some  new  Demuths.  And  finally  Ferargil  has 
a  really  fine  group  of  American  paintings, 
selected,  so  the  catalogue  states,  from  the  col¬ 
lections  of  three  great  American  collectors.  I 
recognized  one  collector  at  once,  but  since  his 
name  is  withheld  I,  too,  will  hold  my  peace. 
The  group  includes  two  Robinsons,  two  Weirs, 
two  InnesSes,  and  two  Thayers,  the  early  Miss 
Anna  Palmer  and  splendid  Head  of  Young 
IV  oman. 

So  that  we  must  not  grumble. 

An  unexpected  pleasure  was  the  Bracque- 
rnond  show.  His  habit  of  over-working  his 
plates  has  largely  served  to  conceal  his  true 
greatness  as  an  etcher.  But  this  show  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  his  mastery. 

Bracquemond  has  been  praised,  and  justly 


so,  for  his  tone.  He  showed  etchers  what  the 
medium  was  capable  of.  The  richness  of  a 
plate  such  as  Le  Chemin  deserves  all  the  praise 
that  Burty  bestowed.  But  Bracquemond  did 
not  wholly  escape  the  fate  which  lies  in  wait 
for  the  innovator.  Tone  appears  to  have  be¬ 
come  an  obsession  with  him  and  many  of  his 
plates  are  ruined  in  their  later  states  for  this 
reason.  Etching  is  for  good  or  ill  essentially 
a  linear  medium  and  anything  which  detracts 
from  or  blurs  the  quality  of  the  line  is 
anathema.  I  would  rather  have  one  of 
Bracquemond’s  first  states  than  a  complete  col¬ 
lection  of  his  finished  plates.  A  dozen  exam¬ 
ples  could  be  taken.  The  Hirondelles  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  one.  In  the  completed  plate  all  the  dash, 
the  verve  is  gone,  buried  in  tone. 

But  Bracquemond  is  not  to  be  blamed  for 
all  his  seeming  failings.  The  fault  lies  only 
partly  with  the  artist  and  partly  with  the 
Victorian  passion  for  completion.  The  first 
state  of  the  Goncourt ,  of  which  twenty  proofs 
were  printed,  is  infinitely  superior  in  every 
way  to  the  completed  state.  The  cumber¬ 
some  book  rack  which  ruins  the  composition 
is  missing  and  the  clothing  is  only  sketched  in 
in  outline.  The  head  too  has  a  more  distin¬ 
guished  appearance,  the  added  tone  in  the  later 
state  detracting,  curiously  enough,  from  the 
depth. 

The  first  state  of  Lcs  Mouettes,  of  which 
six  impressions  exist,  is  another  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  case.  The  gulls  are  exactly  as  in  the 
print  reproduced  except  that  the  sea  and  sky 
have  not  yet  been  filled  in.  Yet  I  would  affirm 
that  no  one  has  seen  that  plate  who  has  not 
seen  the  first  state !  How  masterly  is  Bracque- 
mond’s  drawing  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
in  etching  the  gulls  he  was  able  to  cut  one 
of  them  in  two,  knowing  precisely  where  and 
how  the  wave  would  fall. 

The  Beaufreres  at  Harlow’s  are  a  little  dis¬ 
appointing  after  the  enthusiastic  introduction 
written  for  the  catalogue  by  Armond  Dayot. 
While  I  am  willing  to  subscribe  to  all  that 
M.  Dayot  has  to  say  about  Beaufrere’s  tech¬ 
nique,  I  do  not  feel  that  he  has  the  selective 
instinct  so  essential  in  an  etching.  His  land¬ 
scapes  especially  tend  to  be  overwrought  and 
overcrowded.  He  is  not  sure  of  his  values. 
Of  the  figures,  the  St.  Sebastians  sticks  in  my 
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mind.  In  looking  over  the  catalogue,  I  find 
that  there  are  two  studies  of  St.  Sebastian,  but 
I  cannot  recall  which  is  which. 

To  come  to  an  American  etcher,  Louis  Orr 
is  rapidly  coming  into  prominence.  He  be¬ 
longs  to  the  school  of  architectural  etchers, 
which,  however  the  fashions  may  change, 
seems  to  preserve  intact  its  own  tradition. 
“Clean-wipe”  Orr  is  his  nickname  in  Paris,  I 
am  told,  and  with  justice,  for  there  are  no 
tricks  in  his  trade.  His  plates  are  architec¬ 
tural  portraits  of  the  downright  order.  A 
clear,  sharp  line,  a  nicely  balanced  composi¬ 
tion-  -voila ! 

Mr.  Orr  was  sent  to  Rheims  during  the 
bombardment  to  make  sketches  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  and  some  of  his  finest  plates  are  the  result 
of  this  commission.  Coming  nearer  home,  one 
of  his  latest  plates  is  the  result  of  a  commis¬ 
sion  from  the  Springfield  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  The  subject  is  the  fine  Municipal  group 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  a  very  imposing  plate 
it  is. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  is  Howard 
Leigh,  who  is  showing  at  the  Anderson  Gal¬ 
leries.  Both  choose  mainly  architectural  sub¬ 
jects,  Leigh’s  best  work  being  in  lithograph. 
But  the  two  might  have  worked  in  different 
worlds.  Leigh’s  drawing  is  not  his  forte,  but 
how  full  of  life  and  colour  are  his  Towers  of 
Yale,  Plaza  Fountain  and  studies  of  Rheims 
Cathedral. 

In  the  July  issue  it  was  stated  that  the  first 
prize  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  Etchers  went 
to  Frederick  Reynolds  and  the  second  to  F.  G. 
Hall.  This  is  incorrect.  The  real  facts  are 
these.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  awarded  the  prize 
for  the  most  popular  print  in  the  Exhibition. 
Mr.  Paul  Roche  received  the  prize  for  the 
best  print  by  a  member  of  the  Society.  And 
Mr.  Hall’s  prize  was  for  the  best  print  by  “an 
exhibitor,  not  a  member  of  the  Society.” 

It  is  not  often  that  a  portrait  painter  lets 
himself  go,  but  when  he  does,  the  result  is 
generally  delightful.  This  is  the  only  word 
which  would  describe  the  sketches  which  Mr. 
Wayrnan  Adams  has  brought  back  from  New 


Orleans.  I  saw  them  all  in  Mr.  Adams’ 
studio  to-day,  but  next  week  they  will  be  hang¬ 
ing  in  the  Milch  Gallery.  A  darkey  preaching, 
darkies  in  church,  glimpses  of  old  doorways 
with  a  dark  face  peering  through.  .  .  .  Full 
of  colour  and  life,  these  oil  sketches  strike  a 
splendidly  fresh  note.  They  awaken  at  once 
the  acquisitive  instinct.  I  do  not  know  New 
Orleans,  so  cannot  say  whether  Mr.  Adams 
has  caught  the  atmosphere.  But  he  has  caught 
an  atmosphere,  and  I  for  one  like  it. 

I  should  like  to  own,  too,  one  or  two  of 
Bertram  Hartmann’s  water-colours,  though  I 
should  be  more  particular  in  my  choice.  Prob¬ 
ably  I  should  choose  the  one  of  Maine  called 
Houses.  This  has  atmosphere  and  the  handling 
of  colour  is  altogether  freer  and  less  opaque 
than  in  the  New  York  studies.  These  last  do 
not  improve  on  acquaintance.  One  feels  that 
Mr.  Hartmann  has  not  yet  command  of  his 
medium.  Perhaps  he  is  not  yet  quite  sure 
what  he  feels  about  New  York.  Another  of 
the  Maine  series  appeals  to  me,  Tozvards  Isle 
au  Haute,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  rather  abrupt 
change  of  technique  in  the  centre  of  the  com¬ 
position.  The  colour  is  washed  in  with  a 
freer  hand  than  is  Hartmann’s  custom.  Hart¬ 
mann  must  be  careful  not  to  let  his  treatment 
of  the  sea  degenerate  into  a  formula.  The 
sea  is  a  proud  mistress  and  permits  no  liberties. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  write  about  Mr.  Spong’s 
water-colours,  which  he  is  showing  at  the 
Anderson  Galleries,  but  it  would  be  delight¬ 
fully  easy  to  write  of  their  creator.  Mr. 
Spong’s  history,  from  the  earliest  days  of 
Gilbert  &  Sullivan  to  the  present,  is  full  of 
incident.  He  has  painted  in  every  country  and 
for  every  purpose.  He  was  Gilbert’s  first 
scenic  artist.  He  is  still  going  strong.  The 
water-colours  make  a  very  interesting  collec¬ 
tion.  Their  frankness  inspires  respect. 

With  Charles  Demuth  we  are  in  another 
world.  The  new  flower  studies  which  Daniel 
is  showing  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and  have 
a  voluptuous  quality  rare  in  this  Puritan 
atmosphere.  The  contrast  between  the  auster¬ 
ity  of  a  Hartley  still-life  and  the  voluptuous¬ 
ness  of  a  Demuth  is  astounding. 
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MEDEA 

Before  leaving  water-colours,  I  would  like 
to  advise  New  York  to  be  sure  not  to  miss  the 
exhibition  of  water-colours  which  opens  at 
the  Brooklyn  Museum  on  November  8th.  As 
originally  planned,  the  exhibition  was  to  in¬ 
clude  only  the  four  top-notchers,  Winslow 
Homer,  John  Sargent,  Dodge  Mcknight  and 
John  Marin.  Perhaps  this  may  be  done  at  an¬ 
other  time,  but  at  any  rate  the  exhibition  will 
be  of  first  class  importance,  as  showing  that 
in  this  medium,  at  least,  America  need  fear 
no  competition.  What  I  have  written  .  .  . 

About  a  year  ago  I  was  greatly  impressed 
by  an  etching  of  Eugene  Higgins  which  I  saw 
at  Montross’s.  It  was  away  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary.  J  was  not  at  all  sure  that  it  was  a  good 
etching,  qua  etching,  but  I  knew  at  once  that 
it  was  the  work  of  an  unusual  man.  To-day 
I  have  seen  a  round  half  dozen  of  his  paint¬ 
ings  and  all  my  doubts  have  been  removed. 
Eugene  Eliggins  is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 


ALICE  MORGAN  WRIGHT 

The  Medea  of  Alice  Morgan  Wright  was 
included  in  the  exhibition  which  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Studio  held  last  May.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  sing  the  praises  of  work  that 
appeals  to  one.  Miss  Wright  is  evidently 
not  sure  of  herself  yet.  The  four  works  which 
she  showed  at  the  Independents’  were  in  very 
different  styles.  But  at  least  two,  The  Flesh 
Lustcth  Against  the  Spirit  (reproduced  in  the 
April  issue)  and  the  Medea  showed  great 
promise.  There  is  very  little  description  in 
Miss  Wright’s  work.  She  has  realized  that 
sculpture  is  primarily  a  matter  of  balance  of 
masses.  No  more  striking  contrast  could  be 
devised  than  between  those  two  sculptures,  yet 
it  can  be  said  of  both  that  they  are  sculptur¬ 
ally  conceived.  The  handling  of  the  veil  in 
Medea  is  particularly  happy.  Indeed  the 
Medea  is  very  nearly  a  great  tragic  work. 
That  it  is  not  quite  is  due  to  a  slight  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  the  handling  of  the  forms.  But  it  is 
none  the  less  a  work  to  be  proud  of. 
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OOK  REVIEWS 

Adventures  in  the  Arts.  Infor¬ 
mal  Chapters  on  Painters,  Vaude¬ 
ville  and  Poets.  By  Marsden 
Hartley.  New  York.  Boni  & 
Liveright.  Large  12mo.  $3.00. 

The  appearance  of  a  book  of  critical  essays 
by  a  painter  is  always  an  exciting  event  and 
it  is  especially  so  when  the  painter-critic’s 
work  is  so  strongly  individualised  as  is  Hart¬ 
ley’s.  So  perhaps  one  may  be  excused  if, 
having  read  Mr.  Herbert  Seligmann’s  excel¬ 
lent  article  in  the  last  issue,  one  is  a  little  dis¬ 
appointed.  Only  a  few  of  the  essays  have  the 
true  Hartley  twang. 

Curiously  enough  Hartley  is  freest  not,  as 
one  would  expect,  when  writing  of  the  paint¬ 
ers  with  whom  he  has  closest  affinity,  but  in 
writing  of  those  who  are  most  foreign  to  him. 
His  article  on  Cezanne  is  laboured  in  com¬ 
parison  with  that  on  Jennie  van  Vleet  Cowd- 
ery.  Perhaps  the  answer  to  the  riddle  is  that 
Hartley  derives  from  two  sources.  In  tech¬ 
nique  his  whole  later  work  is  conditioned  by 
that  of  Cezanne.  In  spirit  he  is  much  closer 
akin  to  Henri  Rousseau  and  Mrs.  Cowdery. 
There  is  nothing  of  Cezanne’s  bearishness 
about  him.  Cezanne’s  lifelong  battle  with  pig¬ 
ment  has  not  been  his.  Rather  is  he  the  incor¬ 
rigible  amateur,  drawing  wealth  from  every 
source  and  valuing  life  above  his  own  crea¬ 
tions. 

So  that  one  should  not  be  surprised  to  find 
Hartley  a  little  pedestrian  at  times.  He  is  so 
much  more  at  home  at  the  circus  than  in  the 
studio.  How  can  he  swing  his  swagger  stick 
“by  way  of  applause”  in  that  rarified  atmos¬ 
phere  ? 

But  for  all  that  it  is  Hartley’s  critical  essays 
on  his  contemporaries  and  forerunners  that 
must  interest  us  most,  and,  despite  a  certain 
impediment  in  the  flow  of  language  and  a  not 
too  coherent  form,  these  contain  much  meat. 
I  pick  these  passages  out  of  the  Cezanne  essay, 
in  which,  not  very  helpfully,  he  includes 
Whitman : 

“  .  .  His  desire  to  join  the  best  that  existed 
in  the  impressionistic  principle  with  the  clas¬ 
sical  arts  of  other  times.  .  .  We  shall  find  him 
striving  always  towards  actualities,  toward 
the  realization  of  beauty  as  it  is  seen  to  exist 


in  the  object  itself ,  whether  it  be  mountain  or 
apple  or  human,  the  entire  series  of  living 
things  in  relation  to  one  Janother.” 

“  .  .  A  greater  realization  of  form  in 
space.  .  .  ” 

“Seeing  the  superb  fact  in  terms  of  itself, 
majestically.” 

“They  are  not  cold  studies  of  inanimate 
things,  they  are  pulsing  realisations  of  living 
substances  striving  toward  each  other,  lending 
each  other  their  individual  activities  until  his 
canvases  become,  as  one  might  name  them, 
ensembles  of  animation,  orchestrated  life.  We 
shall,  I  think,  find  this  is  what  Greco  did  for 
Cezanne,  and  it  is  Cezanne  who  was  among 
the  first  of  the  moderns,  if  not  the  first,  to 
appreciate  that  particular  aspirational  quality 
in  the  splendid  pictures  of  Greco.  They  move 
tozvard  their  design,  they  are  lifted  by  the 
quality  of  their  organisation  into  spaces  in 
which  they  are  free  to  carry  on  the  fine  illu¬ 
sion  of  life.” 

This  last  is  splendid  criticism. 

The  Appreciation  of  Painting.  By  Percy 

Moore  Turner.  Twelve  illustrations  in  col¬ 
lotype.  New  York.  Scribner’s. 

This  is  the  most  amazing  book  that  I  have 
read  in  a  long  time.  This  is  a  pure  statemen 
of  fact  and  must  be  taken  to  imply  either 
praise  or  blame.  Actually  both  are  due  in 
large  quantities,  praise  for  what  the  author 
has  accomplished,  blame  for  what  he  obviously 
could  have  accomplished.  But  above  all, 
amazement  that  he  should  have  tackled  the 
problem  at  all. 

For  what  Mr.  Turner  has  here  attempted 
in  236  pages  (approximately  46,000  words)  is 
no  less  than  a  student’s  guide  to  European 
painting  from  Giotto  to  the  futurists,  with 
chapters  on  the  meaning  of  art,  and  on  emo¬ 
tional  development,  as  makeweight.  At  a  con¬ 
servative  estimate  then,  he  has  condensed  at 
least  ten  full-sized  books  into  one  short  one. 
What  such  condensation  means  can  only  be 
realized  when  one  has  been  driven  helter- 
skelter  through  three  centuries  in  as  many 
pages.  And  yet  they  say  that  the  English  are 
slow.  No  American  tourist  ever  “did”  Flor¬ 
ence  at  the  speed  that  Mr.  Turner  takes. 

The  beginning  is  deceptive.  So  that  the 
reader  may  not  be  scared  off  at  the  outset,  all 
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goes  according  to  the  accepted  rules  of  the 
game.  Art  is,  of  course,  defined.  The  defini¬ 
tion  chosen  is  the  safe  one :  “An  artist  is  cne 
who  .  .  .  transmits  emotion  to  a  responsive 
person  .  .  Of  course  the  reader  is  warned 
that  if  a  picture  awakens  no  response  in  him 
it  may  not  be  the  picture’s  fault.  Not  an  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  definition  from  the  point  of 
view  of  aesthetics,  but  good  enough  as  a  work¬ 
ing  basis.  There  follows  a  series  of  good 
hints :  Don’t  spend  all  day  in  a  picture  gal¬ 
lery.  Don’t  confuse  art  with  subject.  Don’t 
turn  down  Raphael  ofif-hand,  but  wait  till  you 
tire  of  Holman  Hunt.  .  .  . 

After  which  innocent  prelude  we  start  on 
our  journey.  And  what  a  journey.  England, 
Holland,  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Flanders,  Ger¬ 
many,  back  and  forth,  hither  and  thither, 
Raeburn  to  Van  der  Heist,  Rubens  and  pupils, 
back  to  Gainsborough,  compare  van  Dyk  and 
hop  across  to  Hogarth.  The  French  School 
at  a  glance,  Vigee  Lebrun,  Greuze,  Boucher, 
compare  Tiepolo,  Fragonard,  Watteau  ...  I 
am  out  of  breath.  Not  so  the  author,  he  is 
down  in  Bologna  calling  on  Guide  Reni. 

With  any  other  man  this  would  make  sheer 
nonsense,  but  it  is  Mr.  Turner’s  achievement 
that,  though  he  certainly  “scorches,”  he  misses 
little  of  the  scenery.  He  has  a  sharp,  incisive 
word  for  everyone. 

Particularly  is  he  to  be  praised  for  the  pages 
which  he  devotes  to  modern  theories,  the  im¬ 
pressionists,  neo-impressionists,  syntheticists, 
post-impressionists,  cubists  and  futurists.  Still 
sparing  of  words  he  states  the  various  theories 
in  an  extremely  lucid  manner  and  says  more 
in  a  few  pages  than  most  writers  express  in  a 
book.  Above  all,  he  links  the  movements  to¬ 
gether  and  shows  how  one  grew  naturally  out 
of  the  other. 

But  this  is  the  great  merit  of  the  book  as 
a  whole.  It  is  European  painting  seen  from 
an  aeroplane,  and  if  something  is  lost  from 
such  an  Olympian  altitude,  something  is 
gained,  too. 

Some  of  Mr.  Turner’s  obiter  dicta  suggest 
that  he  would  be  an  admirable  contributor  for 
this  magazine.  I  imagine  a  review  of  the 
Academy  in  some  such  lines  as  these :  “There 

are  some  passable  pictures  by  -  and  - . 

Of  the  rest,  the  less  said  the  better.” 


Modern  Tendencies  in  Sculpture.  By 

Lorado  Taft.  The  Scammon  Lectures.  The 

Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  $5.00  net. 

I  suppose  that  it  is  futile  to  ask  of  a  writer 
more  than  he  can  give.  It  seems  that  the 
capacity  for  appreciation  is  more  or  less  re¬ 
stricted  in  every  man,  and  the  broadest-minded 
must  fail  at  times.  The  most  that  one  can  ask 
of  a  critic  is  that  he  apply  to  all  works,  whether 
by  their  nature  pleasing  or  distasteful  to  him, 
the  same  critical  standards.  And  it  seems  that 
no  critic  will  do  this. 

Mr.  Taft  is  a  case  in  point.  He  dismisses 
Epstein  with  “there  are  always  some  who  like 
their  meat  raw.”  Gaudier-Brzeska,  Matisse, 
Braneusi  and  Archipenko  suffer  a  like  sum¬ 
mary  treatment,  and  Gaston  Lachaise  is  not 
even  mentioned,  though  Metzner  has  no  less 
than  twenty-four  illustrations.  Now  the  critic 
of  sculpture  has  this  advantage  over  the  critic 
of  painting,  that  there  are  certain  immutable 
laws  of  mass  and  structure  by  which  great 
work  can  be  judged.  He  should  be  at  a 
further  advantage  in  judging  modern  work, 
since  here  there  is  no  superfluous  ornament 
to  hide  the  basic  proportions.  I  would  refer 
Mr.  Taft  to  Roger  Fry’s  Vision  and  Design  in 
which  are  reproduced  on  one  page  a  13th 
century  sculpture  from  the  Cloister  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  a  detail  from  Rodin’s  Burghers  of 
Calais,  and  a  sculpture  by  Matisse.  I  trust  that 
he  will  then  wish  to  revise  his  judgment. 

But  if  we  pass  over  those  men  with  whom 
Mr.  Taft  is  out  of  sympathy,  there  is  much 
good  criticism  in  the  book.  Especially  valu¬ 
able  are  his  essays  on  Rodin  and  on  Augustus 
St.  Gaudens.  In  both  the  author  has  kept  his 
head,  a  difficult  feat  in  the  case  of  Rodin, 
whose  fate  it  seems,  to  be  either  lauded  to 
the  skies  or  consigned  to  the  lowest  depths. 

The  chief  value  of  the  book — and  it  cannot 
be  underestimated — is  that  it  brings  together 
into  reasonable  compass  work  by  modern 
sculptors  all  over  the  world.  The  420  illustra¬ 
tions,  tiny  though  many  of  them  are,  form  a 
gallery,  the  collection  of  which  is  itself  an 
achievement.  For  that  reason,  and  there  are 
others,  where  Mr.  Taft’s  critical  faculties  are 
used  to  best  advantage,  this  book  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  for  every  student  of  modern  sculpture. 
It  covers  a  wide  field. 
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INDIANA— 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

School  op  the  Herron  Art  Institute,  Art 
association  of  Indianapolis,  Pennsylvania  and 
sixteenth  Streets. — Drawing,  painting,  illus¬ 
tration,  industrial  design,  modeling,  design 
Costume  desigin,  interior  decoration  and 
normal  art. 

LAFAYETTE. 

Purdue  University,  Art  Department. — (no 
report  1919.) 

TERRE  HAUTE. 

State  Normal  School,  Art  Department. — 
Freehand  and  mechanical  drawing  and  de¬ 
sign  suited  to  public  schools. 

VALPARAISO. 

Valparaiso  University,  Art  Department. —  (no 
report  1919). 

IOWA— 

CEDAR  FALLS. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Art  Depart¬ 
ment. — Normal  art  for  public  schools. 

DAVENPORT. 

Tru-City  Art  League  Students,  Savings 
Bank  Building. — (no  report  1919). 

DES  MOINES. 

Des  Moines  College,  School  of  Art. — Normal 
and  academic  art,  fine  arts. 

IOWA  CITY. 

State  University  op  Iowa,  College  of 
Liberal  Art. — Department  of  graphic  and 
plastic  arts,  academic  drawing  and  painting, 
design  with  theory  of  linear  perspective 
and  construction  drawing. 

KANSAS— 

BALDWIN. 

Barker  University,  Art  Department. — 
Mechanical  drawing,  applied  design  illus¬ 
tration,  design,  applied  art. 

LAWRENCE. 

University  of  Kansas,  Department  of  Draw¬ 
ing,  painting,  design,  pottery,  history  of 
art. 

MANHATTAN. 

Kansas  State  Agriculture  College,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  applied  arts. — Design,  interior 
decoration  and  furnishing. 

TOPEKA. 

Washington  College,  Art  Department. — 
Drawing,  painting  and  interior  decoration. 

WICHITA. 

Fairmont  College,  Art  Department. — Draw¬ 
ing,  painting,  design,  interior  decoration, 
history  of  art. 

Friend's  University,  Art  Department. — Mil¬ 
dred  Levis,  director. — Freehand  drawing, 
Industrial  art. 


KENTUCKY— 

LEXINGTON. 

University  of  Kentucky,  Art  Department. 
— Drawing,  painting,  art  appreciation. 

LOUISVILLE. 

University  of  Louisville.  Art  Department. 
— Design,  handicraft,  normal  art. 


LOUISIANA- 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

Tulone  University,  Tulone  Summer  School. 
—Drawing,  painting,  design,  modeling, 
mechanical  drawing. 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College  of 
Art,  Auburn  Place. — Fine,  decorative,  in¬ 
dustrial  art. 

Louisiana  Industrial  Institute,  Art  De¬ 
partment. — Industrial  art  (no  report  1919). 


MAINE— 

BOOTHBY  HARBOR. 

Commonwealth  Art  Colony,  Summer  Art 
School. — Drawing,  painting,  modeling, 
crafts,  interior  decoration,  costume  design, 
Japanese  brush  work. 

OGUNQUIT. 

Summer  School  of._Drawing  and  Painting. — 
painting,  drawing. 

Thurnscal  School  of  Modern  Art,  Hamilton 
Eastern  Field.  (Winter  106  Columbia 
Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) — Painting,  life 
drawing,  and  wood  carving. 

PORTLAND. 

School  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  Portland 
Society  of  Art — Sweat  Memorial,  97 
Spring  St. — Drawing,  painting  design. 


MARYLAND— 

BALTIMORE. 

Rinehart  School  of  Sculpture,  Mt.  Royal 


avenue. 

Charcoal  Club  School  of  Art,  1230  St. 
Paul  St. — Drawing  and  painting,  etching  and 
architecture. 

Architectural  Atelier — Architecture  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Beaux-Arts  Institute  of 
design. 

Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Mechanic  Art,  Schools  of  art  and  de¬ 
sign,  Mt.  Royal  Ave. — Painting,  modeling, 
illustration,  commercial  design. 


MASSACHUSETTS— 

auburndale. 

Lissel  Seminary,  Art  Department.— Draw¬ 
ing,  painting  design,  crafts,  history  of  art. 

BOSTON. 

Boston  Architectural  Club,  16  Somerset 
St. — Architecture  in  co-operation  with  the 
Beaux-Art  Institute  of  design. 

Copley  Society,  Rogers  Building. — Painting 
sculpture,  also  use  of  models  without  in¬ 
struction. 

Fenway  School  of  Illustration,  Fenway 
Studios. —  (no  report  1919). 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School. — Applied 
arts  in  public  schools,  including  depart¬ 
mental  instruction  and  supervision  of  draw¬ 
ing  and  handwork  in  elementary  schools— 
drawing,  design  and  handicraft  in  High 
Schools  and  mechanical  and  architecture. 

The  New  School,  218  Boylston  St. — Design, 
painting,  illustration,  commercial  design,  in¬ 
terior  decoration,  costume  design,  mural 
decoration. 

School  of  Decorative  Design,  739 
Boylston  St. — General  design,  costume,  in¬ 
terior  decoration. 

School  of  Fine  Arts,  Crafts  and  Decorative 
Design,  126  Massachusetts  Ave. — Design 
painting,  drawing,  interior  decoration. 

School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Hunt¬ 
ington  Ave. — Drawing  required,  painting, 
modeling  or  design  elective. 

Union  Art  Club,  Boston  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Union,  48  Boylston  St. — Draw¬ 
ing  from  cast  and  costume  models,  com¬ 
mercial  and  poster  design. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Harvard  University,  Division  of  Fine  Arts. — 
Summer  School  and  Fine  Arts,  design, 
normal  art. 

Radcliffe  College,  Art  Department.  10 
Garden  St. — Drawing,  painting,  design,  his¬ 
tory  of  art. 

CHATHAM. 

Chatham  (Cape  Cod)  Summer  Classes. — 
Landscape  painting,  poster  and  monotype 
designing. 

EAST  GLOUCHESTER. 

Summer  Art  Classes. — Drawing,  painting,  de¬ 
sign.  (no  report  1919). 

GROTON. 

Lowthorpe  School  of  Landscape  Archi¬ 
tecture  for  Women.— Landscape  archi¬ 
tecture,  horticulture  and  planting  design. 

LOWELL. 

Textile  School,  Moody  St.  and  Colonial 
Ave. — Drawing,  design. 

MONTEREY. 

Berkshire  Summer  School  of  Art. — Paint¬ 
ing,  illustration,  design  crafts,  commercial 
illustration,  interior  decoration,  mechanical 
drawing,  normal  course. 

NEW  BEDFORD. 

New  Bedford  Textile  School,  1171  Pur¬ 
chase  St. — Textile  design  as  part  of  well- 
equipped  textile  school. 

Swain  Free  School  of  Design. — Drawing, 
painting,  illustration,  arts  and  crafts,  archi¬ 
tecture,  jewelry  and  metal  work,  ceramics, 
modeling  normal  art. 

Architectural  Atelier. — Architecture  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Beaux-Arts  Institute  of 
design. 

PROVINCETOWN. 

Summer  School  of  Drawing  and  Painting. — 
Drawing,  painting,  landscape  and  still  life. 

Cape  Cod  School  of  Art. — Still-life,  portrait, 
figure  and  landscape  painting. 

SALEM. 

State  Normal  School,  Art  Department, 
Lafayette  St.  and  Loring  Ave.— Practical 
and  fine  arts. 

WELLESLEY. 

Wellesley  College,  Art  Department. — 
Course  in  history  of  art  and  studio  practise. 

WORCESTER. 

School  of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum,  Salis¬ 
bury  House,  24  Highland  St. — Design, 
drawing  and  painting,  metal  work,  pottery, 
modeling,  wearing  and  casketry. 

MICHIGAN— 

BATTLE  CREEK. 

School  of  Applied  Art. — General  drawing, 
commercial  illustration,  cartooning,  archi¬ 
tectural  perspective,  teachers  normal 
course. 

DETROIT. 

School  of  Fine  Arts,  Fine  Arts  Building, 
Adams  Ave. — Painting,  illustration,  com¬ 
mercial  design.  . 

Van  Leyen  &  Shilling  Atelier,  1116  Union 
Trust  Building. — Architecture  in  co-operation 
with  the  Beaux-Arts  Institute  of  design. 

GRAND  RAPIDS. 

School  op  Art  and  Industry. — Drawing, 
painting,  illustration,  decorative,  applied  and 
commercial  design,  modeling,  interior 
decoration. 


KALAMAZOO. 

Western  State  Normal  School,  Art  De¬ 
partment. — Normal  drawing,  painting,  de¬ 
sign,  construction,  history  of  art,  industrial 
art. 

SAUGATUCK. 

Summer  School  of  Art,  Institute  of  Chicago. 

MINNESOTA— 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Department  of  Art 
Education  Representative — Decorative  and 
industrial  art. 

Danwoody  Institute,  818  Superior  Boulevard 
— Interior  decoration,  design  for  painters. 

Federal  Schools,  Incorporated,  (Federal 
School  of  commercial  design  and  Federal 
School  of  applied  cartooning),  15  South 
Sixth  St. — Commercial  design,  composition, 
drawing,  theory  of  color,  anatomy,  lettering, 
prospective  illustration. 

Minneapolis  School  of  Art,  Minneapolis  In¬ 
stitute  of  Art,  200  East  25th  St. — Painting, 
illustration,  sculpture,  commercial  design, 
interior  decoration,  decorative  design. 

Summer-Outdoor  Landscape. — Painting,  out 
door  figure  painting,  design  and  lettering, 
textile  weaving. 


MISSOURI— 

JACKSON. 

Belhaven  Cottage,  Art  Department.— Paint¬ 
ing,  drawing,  illustration,  design,  keramics. 

COLUMBIA. 

University  of  Missouri,  Art  Department. — 
Theory  and  practise  of  art,  classical 
archaeology,  manual  arts,  illustration. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

Fine  Arts  Institute  School,  1020  McGee 
St. — Drawing,  painting,  design  illustration 
interior  decoration. 

Hoyt  Atelier,  607  Reliance  Building — Archi- 
the  Beaux-Arts  Institute  of  Design. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

Atelier  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis  Public  Library 
Architectural  design — evening  classes  only. 

St.  Louis  Architectural  Club  Atelier,  614 
Culver  Way. — Problems  in  co-operation  with 
the  Beaux-Arts  Institute  of  Design. 

Washington  University,  Department  Draw¬ 
ing  and  history  of  Art. — History  of  Art, 
drawing. 

School  of  Fine  Arts,  Skinner  Road  and  Lin- 
dell  Boulevard. — Drawing,  painting,  sculp¬ 
ture,  modeling,  illustration,  design,  interior 
decoration,  metal  work,  etching,  pottery, 
bookbinding,  wood-carving. 

WARRENBURG. 

General  Missouri  State  Teachers  College, 
Art  Department.' — Composition  and  pros¬ 
pective  theory  and  practice  of  teaching 
drawing,  bookbinding,  commercial  and  dress 
design,  interior  decoration,  history  of  art, 
applied  design. 

NEBRASKA— 

LINCOLN. 

University  of  Nebraska,  School  of  Fine  Arts. 
- — Fine  and  normal  art,  china  painting. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE— 

MANCHESTER. 

Manchester  Institute  of  Arts  and  Science, 
Concord  and  Pine  Sts. — Drawing,  painting, 
modeling,  design,'  wood-carving,  metal  work, 
jewelry,  block  printing,  lace  making,  em¬ 
broidery,  casketry  and  rug  making. 


NEW  JERSEY- 

NEW  ARK. 

Fawsett  School,  of  Industrial  Art,  55 
Academy  St. — Industrial  art,  general  art, 
mechanical,  architectural. 

TRENTON. 

School  of  Industrial  Art,  West  State  and 
Willow  Sts. — Fine,  normal,  mechanic  and 
domestic  art,  architecture,  industrial  art, 

nnffpru  mptal  ntirl  WOOfl  WOl'k. 


NEW  MEXICO- 

EAST  LAS  VEGAS. 

New  Mexico  Normal  University,  Art  Depart  - 


NEW  YORK— 

ALFRED. 

New  York  State  School  of  Clay-Working 
and  Ceramics,  Alfred  University,  Ceramic 
engineering,  pottery,  applied  design. 

BUFFALO. 

Art  School  of  the  Albright  Art  Gallery, 
1110  Elmwood  Ave. — Drawing,  painting, 
modeling,  design,  applied  arts,  interior 
decoration,  normal  art. 

CHAUTAUQUA. 

Chautauqua  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts.. — 
Crafts  and  normal  art. 

RHINEBECK 

Ri-iinfbeck  Summer  School  of  Painting — 
Maple  Terrace  Farm,  Rhinebeck,  Duchess 
Co. 

( Continued  on  page  10) 
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ROCHESTER. 

Rochester  Atheneum  and  Mechanics  In¬ 
stitute,  Department  of  Applied  Arts,  Beries 
Memorial  Building. — Architecture,  design, 
art  education,  art  and  manual  training, 
costume  design,  fine  aits,  pottery,  modeling, 
metal  and  jewelry,  toy  making,  interior 
decoration,  childrens  classes,  reconstruction, 
aid’s  training. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS. 

Skidmore  School  of  Art. — Domestic  Science, 
normal  art,  fine  arts,  music. 

SYRACUSE. 

Syracuse  University,  College  of  Fine  Arts. — 
Besides  the  formative  arts  includes  music 
and  bells,  lectures. 

Department  of  Painting  and  Design. — 
Painting,  illustration,  design,  china 
decoration. 

Summer  School  of  Drawing,  Painting  and 
Design. — Painting,  design,  applied  art. 

TROY. 

Troy  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Broadway. 
— Normal  art,  drawing,  painting,  design, 
crafts,  interior  decoration. 

WOODSTOCK. 

Woodstock  School  of  Landscape  Painting, 
(Summer  School  of  the  Art  Students  League 
of  New  York — Landscape  and  figure 
painting. 

YONKERS. 

Yonkers  School  of  Design,  2  Manor  House 
Square. — Drawing,  painting,  composition, 
commercial  illustration,  design,  day  and 
evening  classes. 

NORTH  DAKOTA— 

UNIVERSITY. 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Department  of 
Art  and  Design. — Drawing,  painting  and  de¬ 
sign. 

OHIO— 

ADA. 

Ohio  Northern  University.  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  South  Main  St. — Modeling,  drawing, 
painting,  china  decoration,  stenciling,  Indian 
basketry. 

AKRON. 

Akron  Architectural  Club,  Nantucket 
Building. — Architecture  in  co-operation  with 
the  Beaux-Arts  Institute  of  design,  (no  re¬ 
port  1919). 

BOWLING  GREEN. 

State  Normal  College,  Industrial  Art  De¬ 
partment. — Drawing,  design,  (no  report 
1919).  v 

CINCINNATI 

Art  Academy,  Eden  Park.— Fine  arts,  design, 
wood  carving,  china  decoration. 

Cincinnati  Architectural  Club,  2903  Union 
Central  Building. — Architecture  in  co-oper¬ 
ation  with  the  Beaux-Arts  Institute  of  de¬ 
sign  (no  report  1919). 

Ohio  Mechanical  Institute.  Department  of 
Applied  Arts,  Canal  and  Walnut  Sts.— 
Architectural  and  mechanical  drawing,  in¬ 
dustrial  design,  modeling,  wood  and  metal 
work,  graphic  art,  interior  decoration,  metal 
work,  lithography. 

CLEVELAND. 

Cleveland  School  of  Art,  Magnolia  Drive 
and  Junip’er  Road. — Painting,  illustrating, 
sculpture,  design,  containing  ceramics', 
crafts  and  normal  art. 

John  Huntington  Polytechnic  Institute, 
20.32  Euclid  Ave. — Architectural  design,  life- 
drawing  advertising. 

COLUMBUS. 

Columbus  Art  School,  Columbus  Art  Associ¬ 
ation..  492  East  Broad  St. — Drawing,  paint¬ 
ing  illustrating,  sculpture,  interior  decor¬ 
ations,  design  metal  work. 

COLUMBUS. 

Ohio  State  University,  Art  Department. — 
Drawing,  painting,  design,  history  of  art, 
normal  art. 

DELAWARE. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  School  of  Fine 
Arts. — Drawing,  painting  and  design,  in  both 
theory  and  practice,  crafts,  normal  art. 

OBERLIN. 

Oberlin  College,  Department  of  Fine  Arts. — - 
Theory  and  practice  of  art. 

WESTERVILLE. 

Otterbein  University.  Fine  Arts  Department. 
Fine  arts,  normal  and  applied  arts  (no  re¬ 
port  1919). 

OKLAHOMA— 

CHIKASHA. 

Oklahoma  College  for  Women,  Art  Depart¬ 
ment. — A.  B.  and  B.  S.  course  in  art 

EDMOND. 

Central  State  Normal  School,  Art  Depart¬ 
ment. — Normal  course  in  drawing  and  in¬ 
dustrial  art,  crafts,  costume  design,  interior 
decoration. 

NORMAN. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Department  of  Art. 
—Drawing,  painting,  history  of  art,  history 
of  architecture,  commercial  art,  home  archi¬ 
tecture,  costume  design,  design,  interior 
decoration,  composition,  normal  art. 


OREGON— 

CORYALIS. 

Oregon  State  Architecture  College,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Art  and  Architecture,  drawing, 
composition,  design,  water  color,  clay 
modeling,  pottery,  metal  work  and  jewelry 
rr  EUGENE. 

University  of  Oregon,  School  of  Architecture 
and  Art. — Architecture,  modeling,  drawing, 
design,  teachers  course,  history  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  art. 

PORTLAND. 

Portland  Atelier,  •  E-xtention  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon. — Central  Library,  archi¬ 
tectural  design,  teachers  course,  graphics, 
day  and  evening  classes. 

School  of  the  Portland  Art  Association. 
Fifth  and  Taylor  Sts. — Painting,  drawing, 
design,  crafts,  children’s  classes. 

PENNSYLVANIA— 

BLOOMSBURG. 

State  Normal  School,  Art  Department. — 
Art  included  in  regular  course. 

CALIFORNIA— 

Sothern  State  Normal  School,  Art  De¬ 
partment. — Drawing,  elementary  handwork, 
manual  training. 

PENNSYLVANIA— 

CHESTER  SPRINGS. 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 

Summer  School. — Outdoor  painting. 

FORT  WASHINGTON. 

Darby  Summer  School  of  Painting. — Draw¬ 
ing,  painting. 

INDIANA. 

Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  Art  De¬ 
partment. — Normal  and  special  courses. 

JENKINTOWN. 

Beechwood  School  of  Fine  Arts. — Drawing, 
p’ainting,  design,  ceramics,  leather  work, 
jewelry,  interior  decoration,  and  wood-block 
printing. 

MANSFIELD. 

State  Normal  School,  Art  Department. — 
Two  years’  course  for  supervisors,  one  year 
for  teachers  of  drawing. 

MILLERVILLE. 

State  Normal  School,  Art  Department. — - 
Drawing,  industrial  and  normal  training. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Graphic  Sketch  Club,  715  Catherine  St. — 
Painting,  sculpture,  illustration,  fashion  de¬ 
sign. 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Broad 
work  and  carving,  decorative  painting, 
sculpture,  illustration. 

Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Art,  Broad  and  Pine  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

School  of  Industrial  Art. — Design,  wood¬ 
work  and  carving,  decorative,  painting, 
modeling,  illustration,  architectural  drawing, 
bookbinding  and  leather  work,  metal  work, 
interior  decoration,  pottery,  typographical 
design,  normal  art,  curators  course. 

Philadelphia  Textile  School. — Fully  equip¬ 
ped  with  courses  of  dyeing,  weaving  and 
finishing  as  well  as  designing. 

Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women, 
Broad  and  Master  St. — Theoretic  and  techni¬ 
cal  design,  normal  art,  fine  arts,  fashion 
dlustration,  interior  decoration. 

Philadelphia  School  op  Miniature  Painters, 
1710  Chestnut  St — Work  from  antique,  still 
life  and  living  model. 

Public  Industrial  Art  School,  Park  Avenue, 
below  Master  St. — Drawing,  clay  modeling 
and  wood  carving.  . 

T.  Square  Club  Atelier,  204  South  Quince 
St. — Architecture  in  co-operation  with  the 
Beaux-Arts  Institute  of  Design,  Drafting, 
architectural  designing  and  rendering. 

PITTSBURGH. 

Carnegie  Institute  op  Technology,  School 
of  Art. — Architecture,  decoration,  painting, 
illustration,  sculpture,  normal  art,  music  and 
dramatic  art. 

University  of  Pittsburgh.  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  department  of  Fine  Arts  and  in¬ 
dustrial  arts. — 26  courses  in  fine  and  in¬ 
dustrial  arts. 

SLIPPERY  ROCK. 

State  Normal  School,  Art  Department. — Art 
including  regular  normal  course. 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  Department  of 
Industrial  and  Fine  Arts. — Freehand  draw¬ 
ing,  construction  and  design,  interior  decor¬ 
ation,  painting,  metal  work,  posters,  history 
of  art.  public  school  art. 

WEST  CHESTER. 

State  Normal  School,  Art  Department. — 
Drawing,  painting,  industrial  art,  crafts. 

YORK. 

York  Art  Association.  Cassatt  Building 
Center  Square. — Drawing  and  painting, 
evening  classes  only. 


RHODE  ISLAND— 

,  ,  NEWPORT. 

Art  Association  of  Newport  School,  Lauro 
Park,  Bellevue  Ave.— Drawing,  painting, 
decoration,  design  and  mecnanical  drawing  for 
enlisted  men.  6 

„  PROVIDENCE. 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  ll  Waterman 
Y,'  U  Drawing,  painting  ana  illustration.il. 
L  ecorative  design,  Ilf.  modeling  IV 
architecture  interior  decoration,  \  .  mechanic¬ 
al  design, -VI.  Textile  design,  VII.  jewelry 
design  and  silver  smithing,  VIH.  Normal 
,r.!j  A.  Saturday  classes  for  teachers  and 
children. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA— 

SPRINGFIELD. 

State  Normal  School,  Art  Department. — Nor- 
Pja'  art  I  year  course  (no  report  1919). 

MURFREESBORO. 

Middle  Tennessee,  State  Normal  School  Art 
Department. — Public  school  drawing,  ’  ele¬ 
mentary  water  color  and  design,  advanced 
color. 

NASHVILLE. 

Georce  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Art 
Department,  Hillsboro  Road. — House  decora¬ 
tion,  modeling  design,  applied  design,  public 
school  drawing. 

School  of  Art  and  Applied  Design,  301 
Vauxnall  Ave. — Drawing  and  painting,  illus¬ 
tration,  design  and  its  application. 

TEXAS— 

ABILENE. 

Simmons  College,  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts. 
BROWNWOOD. 

Howard  Payne  College. — Sketching,  painting, 
china  painting, 

Daniel  Baker  College. — Painting,  drawing, 
drawing  china  painting. 

COLLEGE  STATION. 

Architectural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas,  Department  of  Architecture. — Archi¬ 
tectural  engineering. 

DALLAS. 

Auspauch  Art  School,  3409  Bryan  St. — 
Fine,  decorative  and  normal  art,  commercial 
art  and  illustrating. 

Southern  Methodist  University,  Art  Depart¬ 
ment. — Portraiture,  illustration,  landscape, 
design,  commercial  art,  modeling,  interior 
decoration,  normal  course. 

DENTON. 

College  of  Industrial  Art  (State  College  for 
Women),  Department  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Art. — Design,  drawing,  painting,  advertising, 
interior  decoration,  costume  design,  pottery, 
modeling,  bookbinding,  china  painting. 

DENTON. 

North  Texas  State  Normal  College,  Art  De- 
partment. — Public  school  drawing,  costume 
design,  household  decoration. 

FORT  W-ORTH. 

Texas  Christian  University,  Art  Department. 
— Fine,  decoration  and  normal  art. 

Texas  Women's  College,  Art  Department. — 
Classical,  decoration  and  normal  art. 

WISCONSIN— 

MILWAUKEE. 

State  Normal  School,  School  of  Fine  and  Ap¬ 
plied  Arts. — Fine,  applied  and  normal  arts, 
day  and  evening  classes. 

HOUSTON. 

Rice  Institute,  Department  of  Architecture. — 
Architectural  designs  and  construction,  ren¬ 
dering,  history  of  art. 

SHERMAN. 

North  Texas  College  and  Kid  Key  Conser¬ 
vatory  of  Music  and  Art. — Industrial  art, 
design,  fine  arts,  history  of  art,  normal 
course. 

WACO. 

Boylar  University. — Drawing,  painting,  com¬ 
mercial  design. 

UTAH— 

LOGAN. 

Utah  Agriculture  College,  Art  Department. — 
Design,  crafts,  interior  decoration,  painting, 
drawing,  sculpture,  architectural  design, 
theory  and  history. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

University  of  Utah,  _  Art  Department. — 
Drawing,  painting,  design,  normal  art,  com¬ 
mercial  art,  costuming. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
CHARLESTON. 

Charleston,  Carolina  Sketch  Club,  Ojibbes 
Memorial  Art  Bldg.  Landscape  painting. 

VIRGINIA— 

LYNCHBURG. 

Lynchburg  Art  School,  700  Church  St. — 
Drawing,  painting,  illustration,  poster,  his¬ 
tory  of  art,  interior  decoration. 

Randolph-Mason  Woman  s  College.  His- 
tory  and  practical  courses. 

( Concluded  on  page  14) 
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|  Pen  Painting  | 


Interesting- - 

Fascinating-  -  Easy 


Beautiful  effects  may  be 
obtained  on  silk  gauze, 
velvet,  dress  goods,  parch¬ 
ment,  wood,  pottery,  etc. 

You  need  not  be  an  art¬ 
ist — exquisite  stencil  de¬ 
signs  can  be  obtained  and 
work  done  readily  by  fol¬ 
lowing  directions. 

Complete  Outfits 
$3.75  to  $5.50 

Dainty  specimens  of  your 
own  work  or  the  outfit 
itself,  make  an  appreciat¬ 
ed  Xmas  gift. 


Write  for  illustrated  Circular  N-l  I 

m 


INC. 


31  EastI7*Si 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y 


I 


S  Writes  us 


THE  WELL  KNOWN  FRENCH  ILLUSTRATOR, 

ANDRE  CASTAIGNE 


Everything  for  the  Artist’ 


^/////////////////^^^^ 


I 


! 


Royan,  France, 
September  20,  1921. 

“ . My  charcoal,  crayon  or  lead  pencil  drawings  when  made!’on 

Canson  Ingres  have  always  been  superior. 

I  consider  this  paper  indispensable  to  the  artist;  its  grain  lends  itself  to  all 
techniques  and  to  all  effects. 

I  have  even  executed  on  the  Canson  Lavis  A  and  Lavis  B  many  wash 
and  water  color  drawings. 

Briefly  one  can  do  all  with  these  papers,  and  for  myself  I  cannot  be 
without  them.” 

ANDRk  CASTAIGNE 


C.  &  M.  Papers  are  stocked  by 
leading  Artist  Material  Dealers. 

SAMPLES  ON  REQUEST 

Canson  &  ^Montgolfier 


1 


I 


FRENCH  PAPERS 

461  Eighth  Avenue,  at  34th  Street, 

New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

I  1 


17  black  degrees,  3  copying 
For  bold  heavy  lines 
6B  -5B-4B-3B 
For  general  writing 
and  sketching 
2B-B-HB-F-H 
For  clean  fine  lines 
2H-3H*4H  -5H-6H 
For  delicate  thin  lines 
7H-8H-9H 

Plain  Ends,  per  doz.,  $1.00 
Rubber  Ends,  per  doz.,  1  20 

Everywhere  at  stationers 
and  Stores 

American  Lead  Pencil  Cft. 

214  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Tarll 

Also  London,  Eng. 


elite  Largest  Selling 
Quality  Pencil 

in  the  world 


\'ENUS 

PENCILS 


T^OR  superb  effects  in 
A  lights  and  shading, 
for  freehand  drawing  or 
close  detail  work,  the 
famous  VENUS  is 
unexcelled. 


'^///////////////////////////////////^^^^^ 

X  “THE  HUMAN  FIGURE”  | 

I  I 

By  John  H.  Vanderpoel 


The  Most  Practical  Text  Book 
for  the  Art  Student 


MR.  VANDERPOEL  was  for  thirty  years 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers 
of  drawing  in  America;  himself  a  con¬ 
summate  draftsman,  he  instructed  thousands 
of  men  and  women,  so  that  the  list  of  famous 
American  artists  contains  a  large  percentage  of 
those  who  have  been  his  pupils. 

The  book  is  a  full  and  concise  exposition  of 
his  system.  The  text  is  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  human  figure  from  the  artist’s  standpoint, 
feature  by  feature  and  as  a  whole. 

Illustrated  with  54  full-plates,  variously 
reproduced  in  half-tone,  metzograph  and  tint 
— all  of  them  masterly  drawings  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  student.  In  addition  to  these  it 
contains  330  marginal  sketches,  none  of  which 
has  ever  before  been  published,  showing  parts  of 
the  body  in  various  positions  and  actions. 


Price  $2.75,  Postage  10c  extra. 

INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 

632  SHERMAN  STREET,  ::  ::  CHICAGO 

For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers 


I 

1 
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Again  on  the  Market 

And  Regularly  Available  Through 
Artists’  Material  Dealers 

H.  SCHMINCKE  &  CO/S 
ARTISTS’  COLORS 

All  Genuine  Schmincke  Colors  bear  the  name 
of  manufacturer.  Beware  of  Imitations. 


iussini  oiuoiof 


I 

Soli  Distributor  for  the  United  States ,  Canada  and  Cuba  | 

%//////////////////////////////////////////////////^ 


MUSSINI  OIL  COLORS 
TEMPERA  COLORS 
HORADAM’S  PATENT 

MOIST  WATER  COLORS 
DECORATIVE  OIL  COLORS 
MEDIUMS 
VARNISHES 

NANKING  DRAWING  INKS 
AERO  WHITE  A,  for  air  brush  use 
MUSSINI  LINEN  CANVAS 


MENG’S  PASTELS 


ALUMINUM  PALETTES 

M.  GRUMBACHER 

1 64  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


;iw 


THERE  is  but  one  master  drawing  pencil.  Some 
day  you  will  try  it,  and  then,  forever  after,  one 
name  will  come  quickly  to  your  mind  when  you  think 
of  the  best  pencil  you  have  ever  used.  And  that 
name  is 


Me  master  drawing  pencil' 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 
Pencil  Dept.  119-J  Jersey  City,  N.  .T. 

Full-length  free  samples  on  request 


Picture  Lighting  as 
a  Christmas  Gift 

Correct  illumination  is  so  necessary  to  valuable 
paintings  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  wel¬ 
come  gift  to  their  owner  than  Frink  Reflectors. 
They  are  scientifically  designed  to  fulfil  their 
purpose. 

I.  P.  FRINK,  Inc. 

24th  Street  and  10th  Avenue,  New  York 

Send  for  {Booklet  60  {Branches  in  principal  cilies 


Til 

PRINT  COilOlSSEUi 


A  Quarterly  Magazine  of  International  Scope 
for  the  Print  Collector 

Each  number  contains  four  or  more  articles  by  | 
I  foremost  American  and  European  critics  and  con-  $ 
noisseurs,  50  illustrations  and  an  original  plate,  print-  5 
$  ed  from  the  copper,  as  frontispiece,  catalogues  raison.  ^ 
|  ne  of  the  work  of  the  artists  treated,  reviews  of  note-  $ 
|  worthy  art  books,  etc. 

Subscription,  Volume  II,  $5  the  year,  four  numbers. 
(Limited  special  edition  on  Japan,  with  original  ^ 
$  frontispiece  in  proof  state,  signed  by  the  artist,  $20.00  ^ 

$  the  year).  $ 

A  few  copies  of  the  first  volume,  bound,  may  be  | 
|  had  at  $7.50. 


WINFRED  PORTER  TRUESDELL 

154  East  38th  Street  ‘Publisher  New  York,  N.  Y. 

' 


>/////////// 'y/////////////////////////////r/rrr///////////y‘ 


//////////////////////////////////""/'/"""""'"/""/S'""''* 


Manufacturers  since  1854 


Fine  Artists'  Colors,  Brushes ,  j 
Canvases,  Pastels, 
Drawing  Inks,  Academy 
Boards,  Easels  and  Palettes.  | 

| 

Sole  Agents  :  Celebrated  FABRIANO  hand-made  | 
water  color  and  charcoal  papers. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

St.  Louis,  Mo  Baltimore,  Md.  ^ 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY 
THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST 
24,  1912. 

of  The  International  Studio,  published 
monthly  in  New  York,  N.  Y.  for  Oct.  1,  1921. 

State  oe  New  York 
County  of  New  York  ss’  ’ 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for 
the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  J.  Carlisle  Lord,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and 
says  that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of  The 
Internaiional  Studio  and  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  be¬ 
lief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  man¬ 
agement,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  em¬ 
bodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Reg¬ 
ulations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  are: 

Publisher,  John  Lane  Company,  786  Sixth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

European  Editor,  Charles  Holme,  44  Leicester 
Square,  London,  W.,  England. 

American  Editor,  Guy  C.  Eglington,  786 

Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Managing  Editor,  Guy  C.  Eglington,  786 

Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Business  Manager,  J.  Carlisle  Lord,  786 

Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  John  Lane  Com¬ 
pany,  786  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
Robert  W.  de  Forest,  30  Broad  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  Henry  W.  de  Forest,  30  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  E.  Kent  Hubbard, 
Jr.,  Middletown,  Connecticut;  Rutger  B.  Jew¬ 
ett,  35  West  32d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  J. 
Jefferson  Jones,  786  Sixth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  John  Lane,  Vigo  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  W.,  England;  Acosta  Nichols  43  Ex¬ 
change  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  C.  Louis 
Tiffany,  401  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ; 
Estate  of  Spencer  Trask,  43  Exchange  Place, 
New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Guy  C.  Eglington,  786 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fi¬ 
duciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or 
corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting 
is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as '  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock 
and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation,  has  any  interest, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

(Signed)  J.  Carlisle  Lord, 
Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
19th  day  of  Sept.,  1921. 

(Seal)  Harold  O.  Rudd, 

Notary  Public. 

New  York  County  No.  117. 

New  York  Register  No.  3136. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1923.) 


There’s  the  Rub— 


it, 

Isn’t 
F  atal 
To 


STRATHMORE 

ARTISTS'  PAPERS  ^BOARDS 


OF  course  no  one  makes  a  point 
of  erasures,  but  when  the 
unavoidable  error  does  crop 
up,  it's  a  relief  to  know  that  Strath¬ 
more  quality  runs  all  the  way 
through  the  sheet — that  you  can 
erase,  scratch,  or  scrub,  and  the 
paper  still  presents  a  smooth 
workable  even  surface. 

Look  for  the  thistle,  the  Strath¬ 
more  mark.  It’s  stamped  on  the 
corner  of  every  sheet.  Strathmore 
Paper  Company,  Mittineague,  Mass. 
U.  S.  A. 


- 

I 


Alta  Art  Studies 

of  the  Nude  & 

New  photographic  studies  of  the  nude  fig¬ 
ure  for  artists’  use.  Clear,  sharp  prints  on 
best  double  weight  photo  paper.  Send  for 
latest  sheets.  These  prints  are  not  diffused. 
Prices  : 

Single  8x10  inch  print . 75c. 

5  for  $2.50  10  for  ....  $3.50 

20  for  $6.00 

ED.  W  SMITH  &  SONS 

718  Mission  Street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 

Sole  Agents 
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STILL  THE  FAVORITE  ON  SALE  EVERYWHERE 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO  ( 

is  an  established  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  | 

It’s  subscription  list  is  accordingly  verified.  Many  of  the  leading  | 

Advertising  Agencies  will  not  place  advertisements,  unless  the  i 
publication  is  a  member  of  the  A.  B.  C. 


Art  Materials 


Information  or  Circulars 
concerning  any  kind  of 


KIPLING’S  ILLUSTRATOR 
COMING  TO  AMERICA 

Paul  Jouve,  the  famous  French 
animal  painter  known  widely  in  this 
country  by  his  illustrations  of  Kipling’s 
Jungle  books,  expects  to  exhibit  in 
America  this  autumn.  Jouve  is  a  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  great  animal  sculptor, 
Antoine  Louis  Barye,  and  has  won 
many  artistic  triumphs  by  his  noble  can¬ 
vases. 


( Continued  from  page  10) 

WASHINGTON— 

PULLMAN. 

State  College  of  Washington,  Department  of 
Architecture. — 4  years’  course  in  architecture 
leads  to  B.  S.  in  Architecture,  2  years’  special 
course. 

Department  of  Applied  Design. — Drawing, 
painting,  design,  commercial  arts,  crafts,  his¬ 
tory  of  art. 

SEATTLE. 

Seattle  Architectural  Club,  1202  Marion  St. 
— (no  report  1910). 

University  of  Washington  College  op  Fine 
A  jits. — Architecture,  design  and  drawing, 
pottery,  sculpture,  normal  course. 


Material,  Fools,  Implements, 
Canvas,  Case,  etc.,  will  be  furnished,  free  of  charge,  on  request. 

Address  :  ART  MATERIAL  DEPARTMENT, 

786  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 


The  International  Studio 
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J.  BlocKx  Fils,  Belgium 

OIL  COLORS  AND  MEDIUMS 

THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Write  for  List.  To  be  had  at  all  First-Class  Art  Material  Dealers— 

SCHNEIDER  &  CO.,  INC.,  2102  Broadway,  New  York 

Telephone  Col.  6586  Sole  Agents:  United  States  and  Canada 


( Continued  from  page  6) 

Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  in  1756.  In 
his  youth  he  was  taken  to  England  by 
his  mother  and  received  instruction 
from  Benjamin  West  and  John  Hopp- 
ner,  the  latter  marrying  Wright’s  sister. 
Later  he  went  to  France  whence  after 
a  short  sojourn  he  returned  to  America 
in  1782  and  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-seven  in  Philadelphia  during  an 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  1793.  He 
painted  other  portraits  of  Washington 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  late  Charles 
Henry  Hart  their  historical  importance 
is  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  of  the  numerous  portraits  of  the 
first  president.  He  also  painted  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Mrs.  Washington. 


MARTINI  TEMPERA  COIPRS 


MADE  OF  AMERICAN  MATERIALS. IN  AMERICA,  BY  AMERICANS 

ONLY  TWENTY-EIGHT  COLORS 

COMPRISE  OUR  LIST  SEVERAL  ARE  IN  TWO  OR 
MORE  SHADES.  MAKING  THIRTY-SIX  ITEMS  WE  DO 
NOT  PUT  THE  SAME  COLOR  OUT  UNDER  DIFFER¬ 
ENT  NAMES  WHICH  ACCOUNTS  FOR  THE 
SIMPLICITY  OF  OUR  LIST. 


■VU 
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u.s.  distributors:  favor,  ruhlo^co.  AND  C 2?C luxy UCM 


Rembrandt 

Colors 

MADE  IN  HOLLAND 

Pure-Brilliant-Permanent 

TALENS  &  SON,  Apeldoorn,  Holland 

American  Office,  Irvington,  N.J. 


WEST  VIRGINIA— 

HUNTINGTON. 

Marshall  College,  Art  Department. — 
Mechanical  drawing,  three  years’  course  for 
supervisors  and  teachers. 

WISCONSIN— 

MADISON. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Department  of 
Drawing  and  Design. — Drawing,  design, 
crafts  and  city  planning,  history  of  art. 

MENOMONIE. 

Stout  Institute. — Drawing  and  design, 
architecture  and  mechanical  drafting, 
metal  and  wood  working,  interior  decora¬ 
tion,  costume  design,  and  art  needlework, 
normal  courses  leading  to  degree. 

EUROPE— 

ROME,  ITALY. 

American  Academy  in  Rome,  Porto  San 
Panerazio  (101  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.),  Garham  P.  Stevens,  director  of  the 
Academy  and  of  the  School  of  Pine  Arts. 
Chas.  U.  Clark  director  of  School  of  Classic¬ 
al  studies.  Founded  1894.  Competitive 
fellowship  awarded  in  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  landscape,  music  and  historical 
studies,  including  archaeology  and  history  of 
art.  The  fellowship  in  the  school  of  fine 
arts  pav  $1,000  annually  for  three  years. 
The  fellowship  in  the  school  of  classical 
studies  pay  $1,000  annually  for  one  or  two 
years.  The  recipients  are  required  to 
reside  at  the  academy’s  home  in  Rome,  and 
work  under  the  director’s  guidance.  Appli¬ 
cation  must  be  made  to  the  secretary,  101 
Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  between  Jan. 
1st  to  March  1st  of  each  year. 
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An  Egyptian  Sculptor’s  Scale  Model. 

By  1.  T.  F retry 

A  bit  of  Egyptian  sculpture,  of  the 
early  Ptolemaic  period,  that  seems  to 
establish  a  rare  intimacy  with  the  re¬ 
mote  past,  has  been  acquired  recently 
by  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  It 
is  a  statuette  in  limestone  of  a  recum¬ 
bent  lion,  the  rough  blocking  in  of 
which  suggests  the  probability  of  its 
having  been  the  sculptor’s  study  for  a 
larger  work.  This  supposition  is  born? 
out  by  the  fact  that  on  the  pedestal  are 
to  be  seen  the  proportionate  markings 
with  which  the  artist  laid  out  the  general 
form  of  the  figure  before  beginning  to 
cut  into  the  block  of  stone,  and  that  the 
work  was  not  carried  beyond  the  stage 
necessary  for  determining  general  pro¬ 
portions. 

The  little  figure,  which  is  but  5^4 
inches  in  length,  has  an  extraordina-y 
effect  of  bigness.  It  is  modeled  with 
a  certainty  of  touch  that  evidences  the 
hand  of  a  master  sculptor.  Every  chisel 
cut  is  sure,  every  plane  reveals  a  vital 
feature  of  the  creature’s  anatomy. 
There  is  no  hesitation  in  determining 
proportion  or  depth  of  modeling.  De¬ 
tail  is  blocked  in  to  a  nicety,  but  not  a 
non-essential  touch  is  to  be  seen.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  soften  or 
modify  the  first  sure  strokes  of  the 
chisel,  yet  from  whatever  angle  it  is 
viewed  there  are  to  be  seen  the  soft, 
sinuous  lines  of  the  cat. 

The  animal  lies  comfortably  at  ease, 
paws  crossed  and  head  turned  to  one 
side;  the  tail  has  swung  over  the  side 
of  the  pedestal  and  the  loose  hide  hangs 
in  heavy  characteristic  folds. 

In  addition  to  being  a  fine  example 
of  sculpture  and  a  valuable  accession 
from  the  museum  standpoint,  it  pos¬ 
sesses  additional  human  interest,  in  that 
it  seems  to  give  us  a  first  hand  touch 
with  the  artist  of  the  past.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  his  markings  and  the  fact  that 
the  work  is  only  roughed  in,  suggest 
that  he  has  merely  dropped  his  work 
for  the  moment  and  will  soon  return 
to  carry  it  on.  Then  too  his  methods 
are  so  much  like  those  of  an  artist  of 
today;  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  his 
preliminary  marking  of  the  block  and 
his  cutting  to  broad  planes  all  suggest 
the  workmanship  of  today  and  give 
striking  evidence  of  the  persistence  of 
ideals  and  technical  methods  throughout 
the  ages  and  link  us  closely  in  thought 
and  action  to  the  past. 
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STUDIOS  OF  FAMOUS  ARTISTS 
No.  8.  The  above  photo  shows  the  studio  of 
Ben  Foster,  Member  of  the  National  Academy. 


Get  the  Benefit  of 
1 67  Years  of  Experience 


WHY  is  it  that  the  same 
materials  in  identical, 
proportions,  can  be  used 
by  two  different  manufacturers, 
and  yet  the  finished  products 
turn  out  vitally  different  ? 

The  secret  lies  in  manufacturing 
methods  and  experience. 

Devoe  Colors  are  produced  by 


the  oldest  paint  manufacturing 
concern  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  backed  by  a  wealth 
of  skill  and  knowledge  that 
only  generations  can  develop. 

So,  when  you  use  Devoe  Colors 
you  have  the  satisfaction  and 
assurance  of  knowing  that  you 
are  getting  a  maximum  of 
beauty,  purity  and  final  economy. 


DEVOE 

ARTISTS  MATERIALS 

Manufactured  by 

Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co., Inc 

New  York.  Chica do 
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The  drawing  for  this  advertisement  was 
made  entirely  with  JAP-ART  BRUSHES 
AT  YOUR  DEALERS 


JAP-ART  BRUSH  COMPANY,  154  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
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A  List  of  Important  Art  Books 

Profusely  Illustrated,  Published  by  the 
John  Lane  Company,  New  York 


ALASTAIR 

44  drawings  in  colour  and  black-and-white ;  with  a 
Note  of  Exclamation  by  Robert  Ross.  Demy  4to. 
$12.00  net. 

BEARDSLEY,  AUBREY 

The  Early  Works.  With  over  180  drawings.  4to. 
$7.50  net. 

The  Later  Work.  With  upwards  of  170  drawings 
and  designs  including  11  in  photogravure  and 
three  in  colour.  4to.  $7.50  net. 

Probably  the  greatest  black-and-white  artist  the 
world  has  known  since  Diirer. 

BELL,  WALTER  G. 

The  Great  Fire  of  London  in  1666.  With  numerous 
illustrations  of  London  before  the  fire.  The  only 
book  on  the  most  historical  fire  known.  8vo.  $6.00 
net. 

Unknown  London.  With  numerous  illustrations. 

12mo.  $2.00  net. 

The  Tower  of  London.  With  illustrations  by 
Hans  lip  Fletcher.  12mo.  $2.00  net. 

More  About  Unknown  London  in  preparation.  12mo. 

$2.00 

BRANGWYN,  FRANK 

Prints  and  Drawings.  By  Walter  Shaw  Sparrow. 
Profusely  illustrated  in  colour,  and  black  and 
white,  with  reproductions  of  drawings  and  pic¬ 
tures  by  Frank  Brangwyn,  R.  A.  Demy  4to. 
$15.00  net. 

The  reproductions  from  Brangwyn’s  prints, 
drawings  and  book  illustrations,  comprise  four 
double  pages  in  coloured  collotype,  sixteen  il¬ 
lustrations  in  three,  four  and  five  colours,  in¬ 
cluding  a  double  page,  and  twenty-two  illustra¬ 
tions  in  two  colours,  a  double  page  illustration 
cut  in  wood  by  the  artist  himself,  and  eight  Rem¬ 
brandt  Photogravures  of  etchings. 

There  are  also  ninety  black  and  white  illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  text. 

The  special  edition,  limited  to  50  numbered 
copies,  is  printed  on  handmade  paper  and  con¬ 
tains  a  special  lithograph  and  a  special  etching. 
(Out  of  Print). 

A  Book  of  Bridges.  Pictures  by  Frank  Brangwyn, 
R.  A.  Text  by  W.  Shaw  Sparrow.  Containing 
36  colour  plates,  and  36  line  drawings.  Crown 
4to.  $7.50  net. 

Mr.  Brangwyn’s  work  is  represented  in  this 
book  not  only  by  thirty-six  plates  in  colour,  re¬ 
productions  from  pictures  by  the  artist,  but  also 
by  numerous  black  and  white  cuts  drawn  for  the 
book.  It  forms  therefore  an  unique  Brangwyn 
Gallery. 

The  letterpress  is  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
importance,  for  not  only  has  Mr.  Sparrow  a 
special  knowledge  of  Mr.  Brangwyn’s  art,  but 
also  he  has  made  a  particular  study  of  bridges. 

The  Pageant  of  Venice.  By  Edward  Hutton.  With 
26  Plates  in  Colour  by  Frank  Brangwyn,  R.  A. 
Demy  4to.  Cloth  $12.50  net. 

Frank  Brangwyn  will  go  down  to  history  as  the 
most  representative  figure  of  the  early  Twentieth 
Century.  For  the  tendency  has  been  for  art  to 
divorce  itself  from  life.  In  Brangwyn’s  work  the 
Twentieth  Century  is  incarnate. 


This  beautiful  volume  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
gift-book  of  the  year  and  our  advice  is  to  get 
a  First  Edition  while  you  may. 

BRYANT,  LORINDA  M. 

French  Pictures  and  Their  Painters.  Profusely  il¬ 
lustrated.  8vo.  Cloth.  $5.00 

American  Pictures  and  Their  Painters.  Profusely 
illustrated.  8vo.  Cloth.  $5.00. 

What  Pictures  to  See  in  Europe.  Illustrated.  Cloth. 
12mo.  $1.50. 

What  Sculpture  to  See  in  Europe.  Illustrated. 
Cloth.  12mo.  $1.50. 

COLERIDGE,  E.  H. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  Coutts  (2  volumes).  8vo. 
$10.00  net.  This  book  contains  portraits  by 
famous  artists. 

COUCHOUD,  PAUL-LOUIS 

Japanese  Impressions.  Translated  by  Frances  Rum- 
sey.  With  a  Preface  by  Anatole  France  8vo. 
$2.50  net. 

DICKINSON,  H.  W.,  A.  M.  I.  MECH.  E. 

Robert  Fulton,  Engineer  and  Artist:  His  Life  and 
Work.  This  volume  contains  the  most  exhaustive 
account  of  Fulton’s  artistic  career  yet.  8vo.  $4.00 
net. 

EDOUART,  AUGUST 

Ancestors  in  Silhouette.  With  over  200  illustrations. 
Edouart  visited  the  chief  cities  of  America,  and 
cut  out  3600  profiles  in  1839-1849.  The  names  are 
recorded  in  this  valuable  book,  as  well  as  many 
reproductions.  It  is  invaluable  to  genealogists. 
Demy  4to.  $20.00  net. 

FOULKES,  CONSTANCE  JOSLYN  and 

M AJACCHI,  RODOLFO 

Vinenzo  Foppa  of  Brescia,  Founder  of  the  Lombard 
School,  His  Life  and  Work.  With  over  100  illus¬ 
trations  and  100  documents.  Only  ten  copies  re¬ 
main.  $25.00  net. 

GIBSON,  FRANK 

Charles  Conder:  His  Life  and  Work.  With  121 
illustrations,  many  in  colour.  Charles  Conder 
painted  chiefly  on  fans  and  fabrics.  His  decora¬ 
tions  on  silk  are  probably  unique.  By  many  he  is 
considered  the  greatest  colourist  of  the  last  century. 
4to.  $7.50  net. 

GILCHRIST,  ALEXANDER 

The  Life  of  William  Blake.  New  illustrated  edition 
in  preparation.  The  first  and  finest  biography  of 
England’s  great  mystic  poet  and  artist.  8vo.  $6.00. 

GOFF,  A.  and 

FAWCETT,  HUGH  A. 

Macedonia:  A  Plea  for  the  Primitive.  With  illus¬ 
trations  in  colour,  pencil  and  line  by  Hugh  A. 
Fawcett.  8vo.  $6.00  net. 

HELM,  W.  H. 

Homes  of  the  Past  Domestic  Buildings  and  Life 
in  England  from  the  Norman  to  the  Georgian 
Age.  With  59  illustrations  from  Pen-and-ink 
drawings  by  A.  C.  Chappelow.  4to.  Cloth.  $15.00. 

HIND,  LEWIS 

Art  and  I.  12mo.  $2.50  net. 
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A  List  of  Important  Art  Books  — Continued 


INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO  SUPPLEMENTARY 
NUMBERS. 

The  Special  Numbers  are  strictly  limited  and  will 
not  be  reprinted.  The  price  of  each  Number  is  ad¬ 
vanced  on  July  1st  and  January  1st,  respectively, 
following  publication. 

Art  in  1897.  Being  a  pictorial  record  of  the  most 
famous  exhibitions  in  that  year.  Cloth.  4to.  $2.50 
net. 

Art  in  1898.  Being  a  pictorial  record  of  the  most 
famous  exhibitors  in  that  year.  Cloth.  4to.  $2.50 
net. 

Masters  of  English  Landscape  Painting.  (Summer 
Number,  1903.)  J.  S.  Cotman,  David  Cox  and 
Peter  Dewint.  A  survey,  pictorial  and  textual, 
of  the  work  of  these  three  famous  masters  of 
landscape,  with  essays  respectively  by  Laurence 
Binyon,  A.  L.  Baldry  and  Walter  Shaw  Sparroy. 
Paper.  $4.00  net. 

The  Royal  Academy  from  Reynolds  to  Millais. 

(Summer  Number,  1904.)  Edited  by  Charles 
Holme.  With  articles  by  W.  K.  West,  Walter 
Shaw  Sparrow  and  T.  Martin  Wood.  Profusely 
illustrated  in  colour,  photogravure  and  black-and- 
white.  Cloth.  $5.00  net. 

The  Art  Revival  in  Austria.  (Summer  Number, 
1906.)  The  subject  matter  of  this  work  is  treated 
under  the  following  heads :  I.  Modern  Painting. 
II.  Modern  Plastic  Art.  III.  The  Architectural 
Revival  in  Austria.  IV.  Decorative  Art.  Each 
division  contains  a  large  number  of  illustrations  in 
various  branches  of  art.  Cloth.  $5.00  net. 

Colour  Photography  and  Other  Recent  Developments 
in  the  Art  of  the  Camera.  Letterpress  by  Dixon 
Scott.  (Summer  Number,  1908.)  Cloth.  $5.00  net. 

The  Paintings  of  D.  Y.  Cameron,  A.  R.  A.,  R.  S.  A. 
With  foreword  by  Alexander  J.  Finberg  (1910).  A 
folio  of  8  full  page  mounted  colour  plates.  $3.00 
net. 

Sketches  by  Samuel  Prout  in  France,  Belgium,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy  and  Switzerland.  (Winter  Number, 
1915).  Illustrated.  Boards.  $5.00  net.  Paper. 

$4.00  net. 

Art  of  the  British  Empire  Overseas.  (Winter  Num¬ 
ber,  1916-17.)  Illustrated.  Boards.  $5.00  net. 
Paper,  $4.00  net. 

The  Graphic  Arts  of  Great  Britain.  (Spring  Number, 
1917.)  Illustrated.  Boards.  $5.00  net.  Paper, 

$4.00  net 

Early  English  Portrait  Miniatures:  In  the  Collection 
of  the  Duke  of  Muccleuch.  (Autumn  Number, 

1917.)  Illustrated.  Paper,  $4.00  net. 

The  Development  of  British  Landscape  Painting  in 
Water-colours.  (Winter  Number,  1017-1918.)  Il¬ 
lustrated.  Paper,  $4.00  net.  Boards,  $5.00  net. 

Early  English  Dater-colour  Drawings  by  the  Great 
Masters.  (Summer  Number,  1919.)  Illustrated. 

Paper,  $4.00  net. 

Pictures  of  London.  By  Celebrated  Artists.  4to. 
Boards,  $1.50  net. 

British  Marine  Painting.  Illustrated.  4to.  Paper, 
$4.00  net.  Boards,  $5.00  net. 

Spanish  Painting.  (Spring,  1921.)  Paper,  $4.00  net. 
Boards,  $5.00  net. 

SPECIAL  RARE  VOLUME 

Modern  Bookbindings  and  Their  Designers.  (1809- 
1900.)  Cloth,  $10.00  net. 


JENNINGS,  FRANCES 

A  Tour  in  a  Donkey  Cart.  32  Reproductions  in 
Collotype.  With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Tonks. 
This  is  the  record  of  the  short  and  tragic  life  of 
Frances  Jennings.  She  died  in  1915  after  seven 
years  of  partial  paralysis.  Happily,  however,  her 
beautiful  talent  had  already  developed,  as  the 
plates  which  illustrate  this  book  testify.  She  was 
a  brave  woman  and  a  fine  artist.  4to.  $7.50  net. 

MANNERS,  LADY  VICTORIA  and 

WILLIAMSON,  DR.  G.  C. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  John  Zoffany,  R.  A.  With 
180  illustrations,  many  in  colour  and  photogravure. 
Demy  4to.  $40.00  net. 

MAXWELL,  DONALD 

A  Dweller  in  Mesopotamia.  With  sketches  in  colour, 
monochrome  and  line  by  the  author.  4to.  $10.00 
net. 

Adventures  with  a  Sketch  Book.  With  over  200 
notes  in  line  and  colour,  reproduced  in  facsimile 
from  the  original  sketches.  Sq.  8vo.  $3.00  net. 

The  Last  Crusade.  With  numerous  illustrations  by 
the  author  in  colour  and  black-and-white.  4to. 
$7.50  net. 

A  Painter  in  Palestine.  The  Story  of  an  Impromptu 
Pilgrimage  through  the  Holy  Land  with  Bible  and 
Sketch  Book.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Dean 
of  Rochester  and  numerous  illustrations  by  the 
Author.  12mo.  $2.00  net. 

McKAY,  WILLIAM  and 

ROBERTS,  W. 

The  Works  of  John  Hoppner,  R.  A.  (1909).  With 

70  photogravure  plates.  Only  four  copies  remain, 
including  supplement.  Imp.  4to.  $30.00  net. 

In  1914  a  supplementary  volume  was  issued  con¬ 
taining  six  photogravure  plates.  This  volume  may 
be  had  separately  at  $7.50  net. 

MENINSKY,  BERNARD 

Mother  and  Child.  Twenty-eight  crawings  by  Ber¬ 
nard  Meninsky.  Text  by  Jan  Gormad.  Crown. 
4to.  $4.00. 

These  drawings  are  of  unique  interest  in  that 
they  explore  an  unpathed  territory.  Meninsky 
was  a  soldier  and  these  drawings  were  made  di¬ 
rectly  after  his  homecoming. 

POUND,  EZRA 

Gaudier-Brzeska:  A  Memoir.  With  38  illustrations. 
8vo.  $3.50  net. 

THE  RUSSIAN  BALLET  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE 
1908—1920. 

Giving  facsimile  reproductions  in  full  colour  and 
gold  of  original  designs  for  Scenery,  Costumes 
and  Curtains,  by  Larionoff,  Picasso,  Gontcharowa, 
Sert,  Bakst,  Benois,  Matisse,  Roerich,  Derain  and 
others,  together  with  many  reproductions  in  col¬ 
lotype. 

The  book  is  a  critical  review  of  the  history  of 
the  Diaghileff  Ballet  from  its  first  appearance  to 
the  present  day. 

The  text  is  written  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Propert.  The 
chorography  is  treated  separately  by  Mr.  V. 
Svetloff  and  the  music  by  Mr.  Eugene  Goossens 
(Junr.).  The  book  is  superbly  produced  in  Royal 
4to.  ( \2l/2 "  x  10") ,  with  a  specially  designed  bind¬ 
ing.  The  edition  is  strictly  limited.  $40.00. 


None  of  these  books  are  obtainable  in  large  quantities  and  of  most 
only  a  few  copies  remain  after  the  sale  of  which  the 
price  will  immediately  advance. 
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■  In  many  of  the  old 
Colonial  homes  are  found 
Masterpieces  of  furniture 
of  that  time.  (I  Everyone 
cannot  possess  or  obtain 
such  heirlooms,  but  it  is 
possible  to  find  accurate 
reproductions  of  these 
antique  pieces  having  the 
same  careful  craftsman¬ 
ship.  rare  quality  and  variety 
in  woods.  Manufactured 
and  finished  by  lOt/jSlocme, 
they  reproduce  the  charm 
and  interest  that  time  and 
usage  have  given  the 
antique  pieces. 
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